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THE STALLS OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE IN THE CORO OF THE 
CATHEDRAL OF BARCELONA. 

(Continued from p. 123.) 
Cantoris SIDE. 
The Return. 
The late Emperor, Maximilian of Austria, King of the 
Romans, formerly Sovereign of the Order, 


1, King of France ... me 
King of Hungary and Bohemia os 
4. Jacques de Luxembourg, Seigneur de Fiennes 107. 
5. Charles, Comte de Lalain jos ows 
6. Floris d’Egmont, Comte de Biiren 120, 
7. Ferry de Croy, Seigneur de Roeux ... — | 
8. Infante Don ove 
9. Jean V., Marquis de Brandembourg ... oe 198. 
10, Hoier, Comte de Mansfeld cas 
ll, Philippe de Croy, Duc d’Aerschot 
12. Antoine de Croy, Seigneur de Sempy ... we 134 


13, Felix, Comte de Werdenberg... 
14, Adolphe de Bourgogne, Seigneur de Beveren 137, 
15, Maximilian de Hornes, Seigneur de Gaesbecq 143. 
16, Jean, Baron de Trazegnies 
17. Maximilian de Berghes, Seigneur de Zevem- 
berghes ... we 


18. Jean, Comte d’Egmont ... 149, 
19, Diego Lopes Pacheco, Duc d’Escalona... —— * 
20. Inigo de Velasco, Duc de Frias... aie ose 
21. Antonio Manriques de Lara, Duc de Najara ... 155. 

Prince de Bisignano 157. 


22, Pedro Sansev: 


Alvaro Peres Osorio, Marquis de Astorga .., 159, 


Beneath the pulpit, 


The arrangement of the stalls in the “return,” 
and in the angle which connects it with the long 
row of stalls, on the cantoris side, is exactly similar 
to that which has been already described as exist- 
ing on the decani side, except that the third stall, 
which oorresponds with t occupied by the 
sovereign, was, at the time of the chapter, 
heavily draped with a canopy and hangings of 
black velvet, and bears the escutcheon of the then 
lately deceased Emperor Maximilian. 

1. The first of the northern series of stalls 
bears the insignia of Francis I., King of France 
(No. 125). Az., three fleurs-de-lis or. Crest, a 
double fleur-de-lis or. Francis was elected a 
Knight of the Order at the eighteenth chapter, 
held at Brussels in 1516. 

2. The second stall bears the arms of Louis, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia (No. 141). Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, Hungary, Barry of eight arg. and 
gu.; 2and 3, Bohemia, Gu., a lion ramp., queue 
fourchée arg., armed, langued and crowned or. Over 
all, Poland, Gu., an eagle displayed arg., crowned 
or. (At Barcelona the eagle appears to be or, the 
silver being discoloured by lapse of time.) Crest, 
a demi-eagle of Poland issuant from an open 
crown. Louis was son of Vladislas, King of 
Hungary, by Anne de Foix, and grandson of 
Casimir, King of Poland, by Isabella of Austria, 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia. He succeeded 
his father in 1516, and was elected a Knight of 
the Order at the same time with Emmanuel, King 
of Portugal. At the early age of fifteen he 
married Marie of Austria, sister of Charles V. 
He was drowned in 1526, in his flight after the 
rout of his army by the Sultan Soliman in the 
disastrous fight of Mohacs. Among his seize quar- 
tiers on the maternal side are the arms of the De 
la Poles, Earls of Suffolk, and Mowbrays, Dukes 
of Norfolk. (See Maurice, Le Blason des Cheva- 
liers de la Toison d'Or, p. 162.) 

3. The third stall, like the corresponding one 
on the decani side, was left vacant. It was to be 
filled at this chapter by the installation of King 
Sigismund of Poland. The back of the stall bears, 
on the usual azure ground, semé of golden flames 
and fusils, the Burgundian badge of the cross of 
St. Andrew (raguly sable) beneath an open crown. 

4. Jacques de Luxembourg, Seigneur de Fiennes, 
&e. (No. 107). Quarterly, 1 and 4, Luxembourg, 
Arg., a lion ramp., queue fourchée en sautoir, gu., 
crowned or; 2 and 3, Baux, Gu., an estoile of 
sixteen rays arg. This shield is, I think, with 
the exception of No. 8 below, the only one at 
Barcelona which has no helmet, crest, or mantling. 
It is simply surmounted by a knot of ribbons 
or, (The crest of Luxembourg is, out of a hat of 
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dignity a demi-dragon with expanded wings arg.) 
This Lnight was the eldest son of Jacques de 
Luxembourg, Seigneur de Fiennes, Chevalier of 
the Order (No. 81), and was himself elected at 
the chapter held at Mechlin by Duke Philippe le 
Bel in 1491. His younger brother, Jean de 
Luxembourg, po the same dignity in 1501 
(No. 113), bat had apparently deceased before 
1519. The elder Jacques de Luxembourg (No. 81) 
was first cousin of Elizabeth Woodville (Queen of 
Edward IV.), whose mother, Jacqueline, Duchess 
of Bedford, was sister of Thibaut de Luxembourg, 
the father of Jacques. 

5. Charles, Comte de Lalain (No. 117). This 
knight, elected in 1505 in the chapter held at 
Middleburgh, was, as has already been noted, 
elder brother of Antoine de Lalain, Comte de 
Hoogstraten and Chevalier of the Order (No. 13 
on the decani side). His fine tomb of marble in 
the church of St. Aldegonde at Lalain bears a long 
inscription recording his many charges and ser- 
vices. He was successively governor of Utrecht, 
Holland and Zealand, Luxembourg, and of the 
Low Countries, and negotiated the unfortunate 
marriage of Philip II. with Queen Mary of Eng- 
land. The date of his death, as given by Maurice 
(p. 133) from this inscription, is 1558, but is 
manifestly incorrect ; probably 1538 was intended. 
He bore the full arms of Lalain, without the 
brisure of the lion rampant. 

6. Floris d’Egmont, Comte de Biiren (No. 120). 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Egmont, Chevronny or and 
gu.; 2 and 3, Biiren, Gu., a fess embattled counter- 
embattled arg. Over all, Isselstein, Or, a fess sa. 
surmounted by a saltire counter-compony arg. and 
gu. Crest, out of an open crown or, a domed hat 
of laurel leaves sa. He was the eldest son of 
Frederick d’Egmont, first Count of Biiren, the 
younger brother of Jean, first Count of Egmont, 
Chevalier of the Order (No. 101). In 1501 he 
accompanied the Princess Juana and the Archduke 
Philip into Spain. In 1505 he was elected a Cheva- 
lier of the Order at the chapter held at Middleburg. 
In 1506 he repressed the revolt of the Frisians. 
Later in life he was a general of the Imperial 
army in the war against Francis I. of France. 

7. Ferry de Croy, Seigneur de Roeux, Hangest, 
&c. (No. 123). Quarterly, 1 and 4, Croy, Arg., 
three bars gu.; 2 and 3, Renty, Arg., three doloires 
(or broad axes) 2 and 1, gu., those in chief ad- 
dorsed. Over all, for difference, an escutcheon, 
Quarterly, 1, Lorraine, Or, on a bend gu. three 
alerions arg.; 2, Alengon, France, on a bordure 
gu. eight plates ; 3, Harcourt, Gu., two bars or ; 
4, Bar, Az, crusilé fitché, two barbel addorsed 
or. My note on this escutcheon is not very dis- 
tinct, but I believe the above to be correct. It 
differs from that given by Chifflet, which is, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Lorraine; 2, Alengon; 3, 
Harcourt (Insignia Gentilitia Equitum Aure 


Velleris, p. 73); and from Maurice (p. 139), which 
is, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Lorraine ; 2, Harcourt ; 
3, Alengon. Both these authorities omit the 
quartering for Bar, which is certainly at Barce- 
lona. The escutcheon contains the arms of his 
grandmother Margaret de Lorraine, daughter of 
Antoine, Comte de Vandemont, by Marie d’Har- 
court, She was the second wife of Antoine de Croy, 
Chevalier of the Order (No. 15). » Crest, out of a 
coronet or a greyhound’s head sa., collared gu., 
edged and buckled or, between a vol & V’antique 
arg. Ferry de Croy was son of Jean de Croy, 
Seigneur de Roeux, by his wife Jeanne de Cresques, 
and was also first cousin of Guillaume de Croy, 
Duke de Soria, Seigneur de Chievres, Major Domo 
and Governor of Charles V., of whom we shall 
have something to say later on. He was himself 
Counsellor and Chamberlain of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and Grand Maitre d’Hétel to Charles, 
He died in 1524, having been elected Chevalier of 
the Order in 1505. 

8. Don Fernande, Archduke of Austria, Infant 
of Spain, afterwards Emperor, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and Sovereign of the Order 
(No. 126). The younger brother of Charles V., 
elected 1516. 1 and 4, grand quarters: 1 and 4, 
Quarterly, Castile and Leon; 2 and 3, Arragon im- 
paling Sicily; the whole enté en point of Granada. 
2 and 3, grand quarters: 1, Austria; 2, Bur- 
gundy modern; 3, Burgundy ancient; 4, Bra- 
bant ; over all Flanders impaling Tyrol. The 
escutcheon is timbred with the archducal crown. 

9. Jean V., Marquis de Brandembourg 
(No. 128). Quarterly, 1, Brandembourg, Arg., 
an eagle disp. gu., beaked, membered, and with 
klee-stengel or; 2, Pomerania, Arg., a griffin gu., 
armed or; 3, Nuremburg, Or, a lion ramp. sa. 
within a bordure goboné gu. and arg.; 4, Hohen- 
zollern, Quarterly, Arg. and sa. Three crests: 
1. Brandenburg, out of a coronet a pair of eagles’ 
wings sa., the klee-stengel or; 2, Nuremburg, out of 
a hat gu., turned up erm., a demi-lion ramp, sa., 
armed and crowned of the first, between two 
buffalo horns gobony arg. and gu.; 3, Pomerania, 
out of a coronet a princely hat gu., thereon a pea- 
cock’s tail ppr. This prince was son of Frederick, 
Margrave of Brandenburg-Anspach, by Sophia, 
daughter of Casimir III., King of Poland. He was 
Viceroy and Captain-General of Valencia, and had 
married Germaine de Foix, widow of King Fer- 
dinand the Catholic. He was elected Chevalier 
of the Order in the chapter held at Brussels in 
1516. 

_ 10. Hoier, Comte de Mansfeld (No. 130). 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Querfurt, Gu., three bars arg.; 
2 and 3, Arg., six lozenges conjoined, 3 and 3, 
arg. Crest, out of a hat gu., turned up erm., eight 
banners of the first quarter, four to the dexter, as 
many to the sinister. (The first quarter is often 


Barry of six arg. and gu., see Spener, Op. Herald, 
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specialis, p. 247 ; Triers, Hinleitung zu der 
apenkunst, p. 586.) He was son of Albert, 
Comte de Mansfeld, by Susanna de Bikenbach. 
He was brought up at the court of the Emperor 
Frederick IIL, fon was Chamberlain of Charles V. 
He was elected Chevalier of the Order in 1516. 

11. Philippe de Croy, Duc d’Aerschot (No. 132). 
Arms as No. 7 (123), without the escutcheon for 
difference. At Barcelona the “doloires” in the 
Renty quarter seemed to me to be sable; probably 
the tincture has only become blackened by age. 
Crest as No. 7 above. He was son of Henri de 
Croy, Seigneur de Porcean, Chamberlain to 
Louis XII. of France, by his wife Charlotte de 
Chateaubriant, and was consequently nephew of 
Guillaume de Croy, Chevalier of the Order 
(No. 105), Duke de Soria, at whose death in 
1521 he succeeded to the lands of Aerschot, 
Chievres, &c. He espoused in 1520 his kins- 
woman Anne,; Princess de Chimay, heiress of 
that branch of the great house of Croy. He 
obtained from the emperor the erection of his 
marquisate of Aerschot into a duchy, while 
those of Renty and Beaumont were respec- 
tively raised to a marquisate and county. His 
second wife was Anne, daughter of Antoine, Duc 
de Lorraine. Of his brothers, Guillaume was 
cardinal and Archbishop of Toledo, Chancellor of 
Castille, Bishop and Duke of Cambray.* His 
other brother, Charles, was Bishop of Tournay. 
Philippe died in 1549, having been for thirty-three 
years a Chevalier of the Order. 

12. Antoine de Croy, Seigneur de Sempy 
(No. 134). Quarterly, 1 and 4, Croy; 2 and 3, 
Renty, all within a bordure az. charged with 
eight plates (at Barcelona this seems to be sa. 

with bezants). Over all an escutcheon, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Flanders, Or, a lion ramp. sa.; 
2 and 3, Craon, Lozengy or and gu. (According 
to Maurice and Chifflet these quarters are inverted, 
and the latter makes no mention of the other differ- 
ence of the bordure. The mode of differencing by 
the addition of an escutcheon containing the arms 
of a maternal ancestor was common in the Low 
Countries ; another instance of it is given above 
in No. 7. See, also, Spener, Opus Heraldicum, 
pars generalis, cap. viii., and pars specialis, cap. x., 
s.v. “Domus Croviaca.”) This knight, who was 
elected into the Order at the chapter of 1516, was 
son of Philippe de Croy, Comte de Chimay, by 
Walpurgis de Meurs. His grandfather Jean, 
first Comte de Chimay; his father Philippe, 
second Comte de Chimay; his uncle Michel, 


_* “Als die Spanier, 1595, das Erzstift eroberten, be- 
liessen sie den Erzbischiifen noch einige ihrer friiheren 
Hoheitsrechte Weshalb diese bis zur franzisischen 
Revolution der Titel fiihrten ; ‘Herzoge von Cambray, 
Grafen von Cambresis, und Fiirsten des heil, rémischen 
Reiches.’”—Potthast, Wegweiser durch die Geschichts- 
werke des Europdischen Mittelalters, Supplement, p. 291. 


Seigneur de Sempy ; and his own elder brother 
Charles, Prince de Chimay, had all been Chevaliers 
of the Order (Nos. 22, 74, 112,104). He was 
brought up at the court of the Dukes of Bavaria, 
to whom he was nearly related, his mother Wal- 
purgis de Meurs having been a daughter of Anne 
of Bavaria (Zwei-briicken). He was Governor of 
Austria for the Emperor Maximilian, He died in 
1546. 

13. Felix, Comte de Werdenberg (No. 139). 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Werdenberg, Gu., a gonfanon 
(or ecclesiastical banner of three points) ringed arg. ; 
2 and 3, Heiligenberg, Arg.,a bend dancetté sa. 
Crests: 1, Werdenberg, a mitre gules, bordered or 
(Chifflat says arg., bordered gu; as do Rietstap, 
Armorial Général, p. 1120; and Siebmacher, Wap- 
penbuch, ii, 12); 2, Heiligenberg, out of a coronet a 
hound’s head arg., charged on the ear with a bend 
dancetté sa. This knight, the last of the number 
elected in 1516, was son of George, Count of Wer- 
denberg, by Isabel of Wiirtemberg, whose grand- 
mother, Catharine of Austria, was sister of the Em- 
peror Frederick III. ; he wasconsequentlya kinsman 
of Kings Philip and Charles, and had also been in 
the suite of the Emperor Maximilian. He died 
without issue, and his counties of Werdenberg 
and Heiligenberg passed to the Count of Fiirsten- 
berg, who had married Anne, Countess of Wer- 
denberg, daughter and heiress of Christopher, 
elder brother of our knight. (On the Counts of 
Werdenberg, who were apparently a branch of 
the great line of Montfort, see Luce, Grafen Saal, 
p. 710; Spener, Op. Her., pars spec., p. 622, sub 
voce “ Fiirstenberg ”; and for the arms and crests 
compare the Wappenrolle von Ziirich, taf. vi. 
128, 133.) Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 
(To be continued.) 


EDWARD I. AND HIS SUPPOSED MASSACRE 
OF THE WELSH BARDS. 

It being this year just six centuries since the 
annexation of Wales by Edward I., perhaps a few 
words may be interesting on the fable which so 
long obtained currency through its adoption by 
Carte and Hume, viz. the supposed massacre of 
the Welsh bards, on which Gray founded his 
beautiful and well-known lyric, commencing— 

* Ruin seize thee, ruthless king !” 


Doubtless, as Sharon Turner well remarks, “ vin- 
dictive tradition” was the original source of the 
story ; but there is no proof that it was ever pu 
into writing until it appeared in the History of 
the Gwedir Family, by Sir J. Wynne (the first 
baronet of that name, who was born in 1553), 
which is given both by Carte and Hume as their 
sole authority. I need not dwell on the little value 
of a tradition three centuries old; but the addi- 


tional circumstances alleged by Wynne render 
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the story still more incredible. After quoting 
a song made by one Rys Goch in the time of 
Henry V., he says :— 

“This is the most ancient song I can find extant 

which is addressed to any of my ancestors since the 
raigne of Edward I., who caused our bards all to be 
hanged by martial law, as stirrers of the people to sedi- 
tion, whose example being followed by the governours 
of Wales, untill Henry IV. his time, was the utter de- 
struction of that sort of men.” 
Well may Mr. Pearson (History of England 
during the Early and Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 336, 
note) remark: “He gives no authority for this 
statement [about the supposed massacre], and 
appears to have deduced it from the fact that he 
could find no songs addressed to his ancestors of 
earlier date then the reign of Henry V.” 

It is surprising to find that Daines Barrington, 
when incorporating Wynne’s history into his 
Miscellanies (published in 1781), suggested that 
there might be some truth in the story. He 
seems to have been dazzled by the beauty of 
Gray’s poem into thinking that he may have had 
access to some confirmation of the truth of the 
tradition to which he refers. A question (as some 
of your readers may remember) was asked on the 
subject by H. T. H. in the fifth volume of the first 
series of “ N. & Q.”; but the story has long since 
had its coup de grdce. Poets are accustomed to 
deal more in imagination than in fact, and, as 
H. T. H. justly remarks, “to weave a web out of 
airy nothings”; but one cannot help regretting that 
so fine a poem as Gray’s should have contributed 
to keep up in many a belief in what there is abso- 
lutely no reason for accepting as an historic fact. 

W. T. 


Cortt.—Curll, it is known, was an 
apprentice to a Mr. Smith, “near Exeter Change 
in the Strand”; but when he was out of his 
apprenticeship, and when he first started in life 
as a publisher, is not very clearly known. It is 
said this took place in 1708 (2"4 §. ii. 322):— 

“© An Explication of a Famous Passage in the Dialogue 
of St. Justin Martyr with Tryphon,’ &., 8vo., printed 
in the year 1708, price 2s, 6¢, This was Curll’s first 
publication.” 

I believe, however, that Curll was in business 
rior to 1708, and for the following reasons: I 
tely obtained from Mr. Crossley’s library a folio 

volume containing a poem, entitled :— 

“Prince Eugene. An Heroic Poem, &c. London, 

rinted for Edmund Curll, at the Peacock without 
emple-bar; and Egbert Sanger, at the Port-house, at 

the — Temple Gate in Fleet Street, 1707.” Folio, 

pp. 10. 

At the end there is a note referring to a previous 
ublication, a letter to Mr. Prior, and this poem 

is bound up in the same volume ; its title is :— 

“A Letter to Mr. Prior, occasioned by the Duke of 
Marborough’s late Victory at Ramilly, &c. London, 


— by W. D. for Edmund Cur'll at the Peacock, near 
evereux Court, without Temple-Bar ; and sold by Benj. 
Bragge at the Raven in Paternoster-Row, 1706.” Folio, 

Curll, therefore, was in business at the Peacock in 
1706; but it is questionable whether even this was 
his first publication, because there is at the end an 
advertisement of a second edition of Casar’s Com- 
mentaries, “‘made English by Capt. Bladen ”; it is 
described as “the Second Edition, Improv’d,” 8vo, 
price 8s., “sold by E. Curll at the Peacock with- 
out Temple-Bar.” I have never seen a copy of 
this second edition of Bladen’s Cesar; but the 
first was “ printed for Richard Smith at the Angel 
and Bible without Temple-Bar,” 1705. It is, I 
think, very probable that Richard Smith, of the 
Angel and Bible, was Curll’s master ; and it is by 
no means improbable that Curll succeeded to his 
old master’s business in 1705-6. If this was so, 
possibly he changed the name of the shop from 
the Angel and Bible to the Peacock. Possibly, 
also, one of his first acts as a publisher was to 
print a new title-page for the remaining copies of 
Bladon’s Cesar with his name, and “ second 
edition, improv’d.” It would certainly be curious 
if he began life asa publisher by printing a fraudu- 
lent title-page, and issuing an old book as a new 
edition ; but of course this is merely a sugges- 
tion. Epwarp Soty. 


Trapes Cuarters, &c.—I have a book, con- 
taining the general records, with the members’ 
names and payments, of the Corporation of Tailors, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, from about 1687 to 1844, 
It would be needless to say this record contains 
much curious and interesting matter, which I think 
it would be well to preserve in “‘N. & Q.” For in- 
stance, the book contains a copy of the original 
charter granted to this trade by Lord Boyd, after- 
wards Earl of Kilmarnock, in the year 1659. Al- 
though somewhat lengthy, it could be inserted as 
space would admit. Touching the condition of the 
trade and the prices paid for tailors’ work, I find, 
in 1741:— 

“The Corporation of Taylers being fully conveened, 
Taking into our Consideration the disadvantage our Trade 
labours under by the smallness of the Wages by which we 
are not able to maintain our familys. We have this day 
enacted & solemnly promise that from the above date 
we shall not work to any Inhabitant in this Borough out 
of our own dwelling house under sixpence per day and 
when we work in our own dwelling house we further 
bind & oblige ourselves not to make the Coarsest womans 
Gown under tenpence stg. & cloaks & capes not under 
sixteen pence stg. each Tailzor to pay three shilling & 
fourpence of penalty for each fault, as witness our hands 
day and date above mentioned.” 

This is signed by about forty, the specimens of 
caligraphy being a perfect study. Some few years 
ago, at the time an old business was changing 
hands in the town referred to, an old day book was 
unearthed, the entries in which dated from 1749. 
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I made a few extracts which to me were interesting 
both locally and otherwise. I found from the con- 
tents the book had belonged to a clothier and 
hosier, who had evidently done an extensive busi- 
ness and was patronized by the nobility, &c., of the 
county, &c. The family of the Boyds played no 
unimportant part in the history of the country, and 
it is interesting to have a peep into the everyday, 
so to speak, events, which history deems not worth 
recording. On July 30, 1749, an entry is found 
against Mrs. Paterson, Dean Castle, “ Material and 
making a coat for Lord Boyd’s Child, 13s. 4d.” Now 
Dean Castle, which is about a milefrom Kilmarnock, 
was long the residence of the Boyds, but was de- 
stroyed, in a great measure, by fire in 1735, so that 
it would appear a portion of it, at least, had been 
made habitable in 1749. In the same year, I find, 
Lord Eylinton’s servant gets material, &c., along 
with the making of “‘coat and breeches,” 11, 7s. 10d. ; 
while the town of Kilmarnock paid for mending 
the town crier’s (John Taylor) “ coat and dawds.” 
Even an Edinburgh doctor came for “ two shutes of 
cloaths.” Asa very familiar style of entry appears, 
“Baillie Dickie for Peggie.” As to who “ Peggie” 
was I find no clue. Oa Nov. 15 of same year an 
entry stands thus:— 

My Lady Loudon. 
14 doz. Buttons ... 


ank hair 1 oz. Thread 
A Hatt ... ove 
4} yd. shalloon at 16:, ... 
14 yd. wadding brukum canvass wadding ... 
3 red cloth 10s. 2} doz. mettle buttons 6d. ... 
2 hanks twist 1 oz. thread 4 silk ‘ we 
Making the Coat ow _ 


. 


Col 


£1 4 
Tt will be observed that there are errors here; 
but it is a copy. In the year 1750, “ Provost 
Glasgow” is charged for a “‘Sattin plaid,” 2/. 2s. Od., 
and for “2} yds. flowered lawn,” 15s. 9d. Stays 
would certainly appear to be a feature in Kil- 
marnock manufacture, as it is recorded thirty-nine 
pair were sent to Virginia, twelve pair “tabby 
stayes” at 25s., and twenty-seven pair at 22s. 
Avrrep Cuas, Jonas, 
Swansea, 


Letren or Napotson Bonaparte. — The 
original of the following letter is in my possession, 
and probably has not hitherto been published. It 
was found among the papers of Mr. Hancock, a 
merchant of Lisbon, after his death, over twenty- 
six years ago, and has been preserved by his sister, 
who gave it to me. It appears to be addressed to 
the Regent of Portugal, afterwards John VL. :— 

- Paris, le 27 fructidor an Dix. 

J'ai regu la lettre de Votre Altesse Royale en date du 

uit Aoit. J’aiappris par elle le départ du Ministre 
plénipotentiaire de la République. J'ai éprouvé une 
vive douleur en apprenant que le Ministre avait quitté 
Votre Altesse Royale d'une maniére aussi prompte 
qQinusitée, Je lui en fais témoigner mon mécontente- 


ment et quelque soient la vérité et la force des outrages 
qu'il a regu et qui l’ont poussé a cette démarche, je ne 
puis que fortement désapprouver sa conduite, 

Mais je prie actuellement Votre Altesse Royale 
d’accueillir avec cette justice qui Lui est toute parti- 
culiére, les plaintes que j'ai & porter contre Monsieur 
D’ Almeida, Son Ministre. Ne vientil pas, par sa con- 
duite, de compromettre la tranquillité si heureusement 
rétablie? En accordant des pot au Ministre 
Plénipotentiaire de la République, n‘a-t-il pas ramassé 
le gant que ce Ministre paraissait lui jeter, et peut-il 
étre dans l’intention de Votre Altesse Royale de vouloir 
encore exposer & une lutte contre la France, Ses Etats 
si heureusement sauvés aprés Dix ans de périls et de 
dangers? 

J’ai d’autant plus 4&4 me plaindre de Monsieur 
D’Almeida, que quelques jours aprés le départ du 
Ministre francais, craignant sans doute qu'il ne fit pas 
assez d’esclandre en Europe, il en a fait donner connais- 
sance & tout le corps diplomatique. Il a donc mis au 
jour ces sentimens d’aversion contre la france qu’il n'a 
cessé de manifester et ila montré par Ji jusqu’é l’évé- 
dence y he est l’auteur de toutes les menées qui ont porti 
4 une démarche, peut-étre précipitée, un caractére loyal 
mais ardent. Cette conduite du Ministre de Votre 
Altesse Royale, soit en donnant précipitamment des 
Passeports, soit en donnant plus précipitamment encore 
une publicité officielle & cette affaire, est contraire aux 
égards que l’on se doit. 

J‘ai donné et je donnerai satisfaction au Portugal 
pour ce qu’ila pu y avoir d'irrégulier dans la conduite 
du Ministre francais. Je demande & Votre Altesse 
Royale une égale satisfaction contre Monsieur D’Almeida! 
L’intérét de la paix, les intéréts les plus chers da Por- 
tugal, veulent que le Ministére de Votre Altesse Royale 
soit composé d’ hommes étrangers aux menées de l’ancien 
Ministére anglais, dont une partie a soutenu longtems 
la guerre avec acharnement et la préche encore téte 
levée. Monsieur D’Almeida est leur créature ; il a com- 
promis l’honneur des deux Etats. Sil restait plus long- 
tems dans le Ministére de Votre Altesse Royale, il nous 
conduirait, par d'autres menées & une rupture, quelque 
soient d’ailleurs les intentions pacifiques et la bienveil- 
lance de Votre Altesse Royale envers la france, 

Je prie Votre Altesse Royale de peser mirement les 
objets contenus dans cette lettre, de faire ce qui dépend 
d’Elle pour maintenir la paix entre les deux Etats et 
d’étre persuadée que de mon cété je n'épargnerai rien 
pour consolider les nouvelles relations et pour écarter 
tout ce qui pourrait exciter des divisions et des troubles. 

Je prie Votre Altesse Royale de recevoir mes regrets 
de ce que la premiére lettre que j'ai l’avantage de Lui 
écrire est relative 4 des objets qui doivent lui étre per- 
sonnellement désagréables. Les seules considérations 
de l'honneur avec le quel il m’est impossible de transiger, 
ont pfi vaincre dans moi le dégout d'une démarche aussi 

énible. 

, Je prie Votre Attesse Royale d'étre persuadée du désir 
que j'ai de Lui étre agréable, BonaParteE. 


Rs. Ra. 


Lawton, 


Tue Lisrary or Monte Cassino. —Mr. Bone, 
F.S.A., has kindly sent me a copy of the Weekly 
Register, dated August 23, 1884, from which I 
take the subjoined extract in reference to this 
library. As many readers of “N, & Q.” may not 
see this newspaper, nor the opening article in the 
August issue of Merry England, in which public 
attention is called to the place and subject, be 
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good enough to find space for the cutting at your 
convenience for their benefit :— 


“ For the modern traveller the library and the match- 
less collection of manuscripts are probably the chief 
attractions of Monte Cassino. The library, in spite of 
the ravages from without and periods of unconcern 
within, is still one of the finest in Italy, and there isa 
celebrated passage in a letter of Boccaccio’s, in which he 
described his visit to it, and laments over the wide 
margins cut away to make psalters and breviaries for boys 
and women, The manuscripts were more jealously pre- 
served. Of these there are still over forty thousand at 
Monte Cassino ; and amongst them one may find letters 
from the Lombard kings of Pavia, from Gregory the 
Great, Charlemagne, Hildebrand, the Countess Matilda, 
and Frederick the Second, There is a complete col- 
lection of the Bulls relating to Monte Cassino; and, 
more curious than all, the copy of a letter written by the 


“my knowledge, 


of a Constable hath been duly observed to the best of 
p. me Haworrn,” 
Perhaps some correspondent may be able to say 
whether there was any then existing law under 
which parochial constables were required to make 
declarations similar to the above. 

ALEXANDER ParTeERsoy, 

Barnsley, Yorks. 


Gas.—In case any of your readers should be 
making notes on the history of the introduction of gas, 
he may be glad of the following extract from an 
international magazine, quite new to me, entitled 
La France et VAngleterre; Ouvrage Périodique, 
No. 6, and dated Aug. 1, 1817:— 

“ Gaz.—On dit qu'une patente a été obtenue pour une 


astute Mabomet II. to Pope Nicholas V., r trating 
with the head of Christendon for his warlike preparations, 
and promising to present himself at Rome to be con- 
verted at the earliest opportunity.” 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Coriovs Parocarat Dectaration.—The fol- 
lowing curious entry, copied from the opening 
pages of an old township minute-book belonging 
to Houghton Parva, in the parish of Darfield, 
Yorkshire, may interest some of the readers of 
"N. & Q.” It is dated July 3, 1712, and, though 
the township records are brought down to 1832, 
no similar entry occurs in any other part of the 
volume. It runs as follows :— 


“ Houghton Parva. Bill in answ* to ye 14 Articles as 
they are given in Charge. 

“Imp. Wee have not any Popish Recusants nor any 
y' refuse to come to ye Church to heare Divine Service 
with" our Constablry. 

“Qndly. Wee have not had any Fellons committed nor 
any robberies with" our Constablry. Watch and ward 
hath been duly observed. Hues and Cryes duly prose- 
cu 


ted. 

“ Srdly. Wee have not had any new......Cottages, nor 
any inmates entertained with" our Constablry. 

“4thly. Wee have not found any Rogues nor Vagrant 

rsons with" our Constablry since ye last Assizes, 

“ 5thly. Wee have but two alehouse keepers, and their 
names is John Walton and Robert Day, and they are 
licensed. 

“6thly. Wee have not had any unlawfull weights or 
measures with" our Constablry to my knowledge. 

“‘Tthly, Wee have not had any forestealers or Rogra- 
tors of any land or grain with" our Constabliry to my 
knowledge. 

“8thly. Our Constable's name is William Haworth, 
and he was lawfully chosen by Neighbours. 

“9thly. Wee have not any masters that have put away 
their servants nor any servants that live out of place 
with" our Constablry. 

“10thly. Wee have not any Bridges or Causies in 
decay with® our Constablry. 

“llthly. Wee have not any poor people that wandereth 
a Begging out of our parish. 

“12thly. Wee have not any prophaine Swearers nor 
Cursers within our Constabiry to my Knowledge. 

“13thly, Wee have had no Riout, Routs, or unlawful 
Assemblyes with" our Constablry. 

*]4thly and Igatly. All things belonging to the office 


J. Manvet 


éthode enti¢rement neuve d’éclairer, a trés-bon marché, 
les maisons particuliéres et autres lieux, avec du Gaz 
provenant d'un feu constamment entretenu, Cette 
méthode parait étre trés-simple. Une rétorte est placée 
prés du feu, et sans la moindre dépense additionnelle (si 
ce n’est celle de la faire placer) une lumiére brillante 
est communiquée & tous les endroits du local, sans aucune 
mauvaise odeur,” 
I should add that the title- bears the names 
of Messrs. Colburn, Conduit Street; Messrs. 
Boosey, Old Broad Street; Mr. Hookkam, Old 
Bond Street ; and is sold at the chief libraries in 
the United Kingdom and on the Continent. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tue Microse.—As we read so much 
in the papers about Dr. Koch’s microbe, a word 
which is not given in my edition of Webster's 
Dictionary or in Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary 
(last edition), the following clipping from the 
Daily News of July 18 is interesting and worthy 
of a corner in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ The Secolo erg of Milan says that the cholera 

rm described by Dr. Koch was discovered by an 

talian, Dr. Filippo Pacini, as far back as thirty years 
ago. In a treatise by Puacini, published in 1854, in the 
Italian Medical Guzette, and translated into French in 
the Archives of Military Medicine of Brussels in 1855, 
and into English in the Report on the Cholera Epidemic 
of 1866, he describes the cholera as being due to the 
action of ‘a a organism which I shall call a 
choleraic microbe.’ Dr. Pacini’s treatise was repub- 
lished in 1865, 1866, 1871, and 1879.” 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Crasswatt Caurcn.—The little church of 
Crasswall, in Herefordshire, close to the site of a 
Cistercian abbey of that name and lying under the 
great wall of the Hatrel or Black Mountains which 
form the western frontier of Wales, has recently 
been restored by the incumbent, the Rev. C. L. 
Eagles, to whom I am indebted for the following 
illustration of the ancient state of ecclesiastical 
affairs in that very remote neighbourhood: “On 
the north side of the church is an old cockpit; an 
old man, who died in 1869, aged ninety-six, told 
me he had been at many a cock-fight there. 
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‘People did come from all parts and after sarvice 
did fight the cocks. Ah! people did come to 
church in them days.’ There were stands of 
gingerbread at the time of fighting, and people 
came from Clifford, Dorstone, the Hay, and even 
th,”—a little town nine miles or more dis- 

tant. The pit remains as a memento of the past. 

T. W. Wess. 


A Sympatnetic Stone.—At the meeting of | 


the Cambrian Archeological Society, the other day, 
Col. Evans Lloyd exhibited a stone which was 
said to open at the death of any member of the 
family to which he belonged. There must be 
many similar relics in the three kingdoms, and it 
would be interesting to make a note of the same 
in your columns for future reference. 
T. W. Evans. 


Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Loutunestone Caurca, Kent: Toms or Sir 
Jouy Pecaé.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” help 
me to a satisfactory igree of the family of 
Peché, of Lullingstone Castle, Kent ? 

The heraldry on the tomb of Sir John Peché, 


who died in 1522, tells one so much that is in- | 


teresting, that one greatly desires to read cor- 
rectly the story it tells. This splendid tomb is 
engraved in Stothard’s Monumental Effgies (last 
plate but two), and the seven shields on the 
canopy of the tomb are as follows :— 

1, Azure, a lion rampant, double queued, ermine, 
crowned or. Crest, A lion’s head erased ermine, 
crowned or, for Peché. 

2. 1 and 4, Peché; 2 and 3, Gules, three uni- 
corns’ heads couped or, for Parris of Cambridgeshire. 


3. Peché, impaling Chequy or and azure, a fess 
gules, for Clifford. 

4. Peché, impaling 1 and 4, Azure, a bend or, 
| for Scrope; 2 and 3, Argent, a saltire engrailed 
| gules, for Tiptoft; in fess point a crescent for 
difference. 

5. Argent, a chevron gules between nine cloves 
| proper, arms of the Grocers’ Company. For the 
reason of these arms on the tomb see Hasted’s 
Kent, vol. i. p. 312, where it is stated that Sir 
John Peché gave 5001. to the Master and Wardens 
of the Grocers’ Company for special purposes. 

6. 1 and 4, Scrope; 2 and 3, Tiptoft, in fess 
point a crescent for difference ; impaling Gules, 
ten bezants on a canton ermine, a martlet for 
difference, for Zouch. 

7. Argent, a chevron surmounted by a fess 
sable, Peché ancient. 

In Harl. MS., 1548, fol. 153b, the family of 
Hart, of Lullingstone Castle, quarter Peché, Peché 
ancient, and Parris, and from this MS. we get the 
proper tinctures of the two coats of Parris and 
Peché ancient. In Blore’s Rutland, in the Scrope 

digree (p. 5), is the match of Elizabeth, dau. of 
Robert Scrope by Katharine Zouch his wife, to 
Sir John Peché (Perchay). 

The name is variously spelt Peché, Pechie, 
Pecche, Perchay, Percyhay, Peache. Its Latin 
form is Peccatum (“Gilbertus Peccatum omni- 
bus,” &c., vide Eyton’s Shropshire, vol. ix. p. 72). 

In Lipscomb’s Bucks, vol. iii. p. 575, is engraved 
part of the brass of Robert Scrope and Katharine 
Zouch his wife, which part still exists in Hambleden 
Church, Bucks. The inscription, however, is lost, 
but is given in note h of the Scrope pedigree, on 
p. 5 of Blore’s Rutland. 

The Peché pedigree seems never to have been 
worked out, and the following outline pedigree is 
suggested, but in every place it wants confirming 


and clothing :— 


361, died 4 R. I1., Ing. p.m. 


Sir John nes Knt., bought Lullingstone ihe Sate 


said to have been at Carlaverock. 


| 
Sir William Peché, of dau. of 


, died 11 H. V., buried at 
St. Mary’s Woolnoth, London, Inq. p.m. 


Sir Robert Pens, sald to have 
been at Carlaverock. 


Sir John Peché, of High Sheriff=......, tifa 
. Kent 8 H. VL, “ effigy once in a window] Parris. 


Ashford Church, Kent.” 


Elizabeth, died—Sir William Septvans, Knt., 
March 28,1448, buried with his wife in Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 


Sir William Peché, of Lullingstone, High Sheriff of Kent=......, ! if a Clifford. 
2&3 IV., died April 9, 1487, buried at Lullingstone. 


| 
Sir John Peché, of Lullingstone, Lord of Calais, High Sheriff—Elizabeth,dau. Eleanor, sister and heir of 
of Kent 10 H. VII.; gave 5001. to the Grocers’ Company ; founded of Robt.Scrope _ her brother, wife to 
an almshouse at Lullingstone; in 1520 was at the Champ de Drap by Katharine Hart, of the Middle 
@Or ; died s.p, 1522, and buried in Lullingstone Church, Zouch. Temple, London, Esq 
Everarp Green, F.S.A. 
Reform Club. 
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Tae Bornine or Scor’s “ a 
note under the heading “ Reynolde Scot,” in Bliss’s 
edition of Wood’s Athena Oxon., are these words : 

* All the copies of the first edition, 1584, that could be 
found were burnt by the order of K. James I., an author 
on the other side of the question. Vid. Hist. Dictionary, 
sub voce ‘Scot.’ ‘Hune librum in Anglia publica aucto- 
ritate combustum, sibi autem nunquam fuisse visum, 
refert Thomasius de crimine magiw. Vide Voght, Cat. 
Libr, Rar., p. 617.” 
Similar but shorter statements are made in the 
various biographical notices of Scot in our books 
of reference. 

Unable to refer to the Hist. Dictionary, Tho- 
masius, or Voght, I should be greatly obliged to 
any one who could give me their statements, or any 
of them, and their dates; more obliged for any 
original or authoritative statement on which this 
assertion of their being burned is founded, for as 
yet I have been unable to come across any such. 
The burning, by the way, of all that could be 
found reads to me like an unintentional exaggera- 
tion. More probably such unsold copies as were 
produced were burnt, or possibly some two or 
three by way of example. Br. Nicnotsoy, 

Surrenden Lodge, South Norwood. 


Joux Watsu, M.P.—Can any one inform me 
of birth, parentage, marriage, and date of death 
of John Walsh? He was Member of Parliament for 
the city of Worcester from about 1768 to 1780, and 
for a short time Lieut.-Colonel of the Worcester- 
shire Militia. Mites. 


Dean Swirr’s Diary.—In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for June, 1882, a diary of Dean Swift’s 
is transcribed from a MS. that was in the possession 
of the late John Forster. Under the date “ Satur- 
day, Sept. 23, 1727,” occurs the following passage : 

“T baited at Conway, the guide going to another Inn ; 
the maid of the old Inn saw me in the Street, and said 
that was my horse. She knew me. There I dined and 
sent for Ned Holland, a squire famous for being mentioned 
in Mr. Lyndsay's verses to Day Morice.” 

Ned Holland was a local squire, and a gentlemen 
of ancient family ; but who Mr. Lyndsay and Day 
Morice were I am unable to discover. Can any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” assist me in this matter? 

C. E. 


James Suinter.—The poet James Shirley was 
born in London. Where? He was of Merchant 
Taylors’ School. Burnt out of his house in Fleet 
Street, 1666; forced into the suburbs. Where? 
Died Oct. 29, 1666, and his wife same day, and 
buried at St. Giles-in-the-Fields. So probably it 
was a northern suburb. C. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill, 


Descent oF THE Priscess or Wates.—Is it 
the case that the Princess of Wales is one of the 
many to whom the throne of England is destined 
by the Act of Settlement? I am led to believe that 


she is descended from the House of Brunswick by 
two separate lines, but I cannot discover these 
from George’s Genealogical Tables, Oxford, = 


Roger Conant was baptized at East Budleigh, 
Devon, April 9, 1593. Information concerning 
his ancestors will be welcome. I shall be glad to 
hear from any English members of the family of 
Conant. O. Conant. 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A, 


Krxo Cuartes J.’s Surrt.—Under the heading 
of “Eccentric Exhibitors,” 1862 Exhibition, the 
following paragraph from a weekly periodical may 
be worthy of a permanent record :— 

*« Another lady wrote to say that she could procure the 
identical shirt that Charles I. was executed in. It was 
composed of the finest possible cambric, most elaborately 
worked, and had been handed down to her from early 
ancestors; but, unfortunately, it was then in the hands 
of the pawnbroker, who had advanced 10/. upon it. If 
she ould receive this sum, and a further amount suffi- 
cient to buy a glass case for it, she was sure it would prove 
one of the greatest attractions of the Exhibition, and show 
how superior was the needlework of that age to any pro- 
duced at the present time,” 

Was this circumstance genuine? What is known of 
the relic, and where isit now? Ww. Vincent. 


Arms or THE Docny or Lancaster. — In- 
formation is desired as to the arms of the duchy 
“as at present existing.” The coat as borne by 
the earls and dukes of Lancaster, and as it 
appears on seals both ancient and modern, is well 
known, viz., Gu., three lions pass. guard. in pale 
or, a label of three (sometimes of five) points az. 
charged with fleurs-de-lys of the second. 

Buianc 


or Mepr#vat Corrins.—May I repeat 
a question which has not yet been answered ? One 
often reads of medieval coffins being found, but 
no reference is made to their shape—I refer ex- 
clasively to wooden ones, not to the well-known 
stone form, and my object is to learn if the wooden 
ones were the same as still used in Germany, Italy, 
&c., and when the present hideous British article 
first made its appearance. I rather fancy the old 
wooden form was not what is called coped, exactly, 
but a sexagonal straight slope, the coffin and lid 
being each of three boards joined, as still used 
abroad. Any foreign workman could explain 
what I mean—France, perhaps, excepted. The 
shape as shown by Vigers, Dotteridge, &c, is not 
correct, being an absurd compromise between 
shoulders and straight sides, which last is the only 
true line. Sheffield can produce the best I know 
of as yet. EnqQuiRer. 


“ OpsERVATIONS IN A Tour TO PoRTUGAL AND 
Spay, 1760, by John (Thos.), Earl of Strath- 
more, and Thos. (John) Pitt, Esq.”—This MS. 
has several pen-and-ink sketches and a ground- 
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plan of the mosque at Cordova. But for the fact 
of the volume containing an index, I should not 
venture to cumber your valuable space by the 
uestion, Is the work in print ? . W. C0. 
7, Melbury Road, W. 


Fotxes: Risutoy.—I should be glad if any of 
your correspondents could tell me the place in the 
pedigree of Ffolkes, of Hillingdon, Norfolk, occu- 

ied by Martin Folkes, President of the Royal 
Bociety, &c., who died in 1754, et. sixty-three, and 
whose monument is in Westminster Abbey. He 
is described as of Hillingdon, but is not named in 
the pedigree given by Burke under Ffolkes (Bart.), 
of Hillingdon. He left two daughters, coheiresses, 
of whom the elder married a Mr. Rishton, and the 

ounger (Lucretia) married Sir Richard Betenson. 

cannot find the Christian name of the elder sister 
or of her husband, and should be glad to know 
what they were. Any information respecting this 
Mr. Rishton and his family would be very accept- 
able. What were his family arms? He also left 
two daughters, coheiresses. Rp. Nicnotson. 

Beechingstoke Rectory, Marlborough. 


Famity or Ropineron, SHROPSHIRE. 
—In Burke’s Landed Gentry for 1883 the crest of 
the above family is given as follows: “Out of a 
ducal coronet or, a dexter arm in armour holding 
in the hand a sword, all ppr.” The Transactions 
of the Shropshire Archeological Society for this 
year gives as the crest, “Issuing out of a ducal 
coronet a dexter arm in armour holding in hand a 
sword embowed, point imbrued ppr.” Which of 
the above is correct ? ARMIGER, 


Tae Cross at Austrey.—Can you ascertain 
for me the date and object of erection of a rough 
heap of stones called “ The Cross,” which stands 
conspicuously in the little village of Austrey, near 
Tamworth, in Warwickshire ? Old people residing 
in Austrey have many theories respecting its origin, 
but know nothing definite. A. F. 


Contovs Surnames: Bataam, Messias.—In 
travelling on the South-Eastern Railway from 
London Bridge to Cannon Street a few days since, 
I was surprised to see an advertising board of a 
London builder surnamed Balaam ; but last year 
in Hamburg I was still more startled on reading 
over a clothier’s shop, “J. D. Messias & Co.” I 
presume it was a Jewish clothier. Is this surname 
often used now by the Jews ? 


Freperick E. Sawyer. 
Brighton, 


Epiraa Keant.—In Lipscomb’s Buckingham- 
shire, vol. i. p. 70, it is stated that Jenkin Mansel 
married Editha, daughter and heir of Sir George 


Keane (elsewhere called Kene and Kyme), Knt., 
by Cecilia, his second wife, daughter of King 


Scotland, and of John, Viscount Welles; and 
that she left issue by him. Is there any authority 
for this statement? I have always believed that 
Elizabeth of York, Queen of Henry VII, and 
Katherine Courtenay were the only two daughters 
of King Edward IV. who left surviving issue, 
the issue of the latter lady being since extinct. 
Epmunp M. Bore. 


Porrer Famity.—Pedigree of the Porters of 
Gloucester wanted from 1750. The late Col. 
Porter, commandant at Portsmouth, belonged to 
this family. Arms, Three church-bells ar., contor 
erm.; crest, Portcullis ar., chained or.” 

Arlington House, Herne Hill Road, Camberwell. 


Cockers on Coxers or Devonsuire.—Will 
any of your genealogical readers assist me in 
tracing back the pedigree of this old Devonshire 
family? William Cocker, born circa 1760, 
married Elizabeth Pengally, eldest daughter of 
William and Elizabeth Pengally, or Pengelly, and 
left issue two sons, James and William, born re- 
spectively 1793 and 1795. A peculiar aversion 
to the name led the two brothers to change the 
orthography from Cocker to Coker. The pedigree 
of the Pengallys would also be of assistance to me. 
Answers may be sent direct to me. 

Jas, Fret, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


Capt. pe L’.—It is stated that Capt. de L’, 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington, who was 
in an advanced stage of consumption, on being 
informed by his medical attendant that he had 
but some months to live, left Torquay, joined his 
regiment and fought at Waterloo, where “he 
received a wound which took away all the diseased 
part of his lungs,” so that he lived many years 
afterwards (Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Aug. 30, 
1884, p. 764). Can any one oblige me by the 
name in full, and state the authority for the story ? 
Ep, MarsHALL, 


Heratpic.—By Collins’s Peerage, dated 1779, 
I see that John Osborne, of Canterbury, gentle- 
man, in 12 Henry VI., was returned in the list of 
gentry for Kent, and that he bore different arms 
from those used by the Duke of Leeds and his 
family. Could any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly 
find out for me what arms he bore? F. K. H. 


Hyprostatics.—Which will take the greatest 
quantity of water in passing through a lock both 
up and down—an empty boat or a boat with fifty 
tons in it? Henry Roperts. 


Picture or Berrerton By Porr.—An oil 
painting of Betterton by Alexander Pope was 
some years ago in the gallery of Lord Mansfield 
at Caen Wood, Highgate. Is it still there, and 


ward 1V., and widow of James, Prince of 


can permission be obtained to see it? Unpay. 
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Gramarre.—Can any one cite gramarye else- 
where than in Bishop Percy’s edition of King 
Estmere; or renish, rewisht, found in the same 
ballad? German gramazie, Italian gramauzia 
are known. F. J. C. 


Avutnors or Quotations 
“ Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 
DotirvL. 
And for the mother’s sake I lov'd the boy, 
And dearer seem'd the mother for the child.” 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 


Replies. 


THE OLDEST FAMILY IN ENGLAND. 
S. ix. 503; x. 113, 159.) 


Marvellous is the credulity of the average gobe- 
mouche, and wonderful are the legendary stories 
concocted to supply the sensational craving. Ex- 
posed to the dry light of modern criticism, they 
are dropping off one by one into discredit and 
oblivion. The noble legend of William Tell is 
shown to be either a baseless fabrication or a 
modern revival of a very ancient myth; the 
Plantagenet bricklayer, the supposititious son of 
Richard ITII., is consigned to the limbo of popular 
delusions ; and I fear that the rival claims of the 
Parkisses and Wapshots to represent the oldest 
family in England must share the same fate. 

In dealing with traditional statements of this 
kind, people seem to forget that something like 
evidence or proof is required. It seems sufficient to 
make a round assertion, and to back it up by 
stating “it is believed,” “it is known,” “it is 
thought,” “it has been handed down,” &. Jack 
Cade’s claim to the earldom of March was founded 
on a basis of this kind: “ Sir, he made a chimney 
in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive at 
this day to testify it ; therefore deny it not.” 

The anecdote of Lord Palmerston and his admis- 
sion of the claims first of the Purkisses and then 
of the Wapshots, is very amusing. No one was 
more capable of adroitly “ poking fan” than the 
noble lord, and one can imagine the shrewd 
twinkle of the eye with which—his tongue in his 
cheek—he “‘ thanked his correspondent fur putting 
him right on what he considered a point of no 
small significance.” 

I will first deal with the Purkiss case. The 
floating legend, as stated in various forms in the 
popular literature, is substantially as follows : 
that the body of William Rufus, transfixed with 
the arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel, was placed in the 
cart of one Purkiss, a charcoal burner, and by 
him conveyed to Winchester ; that he had a grant 
of land as a reward; and that his descendants have 


following the same occupation, down to the present 
time. 

Now, for this statement, so categorically put 
forward in many popular histories, there is not a 
scintilla of evidence. We naturally turn to the 
old chronicles to see what light they throw upon 
the legend. The Saxon Chronicle, being a con- 
temporary document, written from the popular 
oint of view, with a strong animus against the 
Red King, might be expected to tell the story. 
What it says is this: “On the morning after 
Lammas day was the King William shot in hunt- 
ing by an arrow from his own men, and afterwards 
brought to Winchester and buried in the cathe- 
dral” (hiscoprice). William of Malmesbury 
says: “Pauci rusticanorum cadaver in rheda 
caballaria compositum, Wintoniam in episcopatum 
devexére, cruore undatim per totam stillante.” 
Matthew Paris writes: “ Aliqui tamen corpus in 
sanguine suo circumvolutum, supra bigam cujus- 
dam carbonatoris imposuerunt fragilem et macilen- 
tissimo jumento uno tractam. Rusticulus igitur 
coactus corpus ad civitatem transportare, dum 
transiret per quandam profundam et lutosam 
viam, fracta biga sua debili, corpus, immo cadaver 
rigidum et foetens in luto circumvolutum, volen- 
tibus asportare dereliquit.” The rusticulus here 
mentioned might be named Purkiss for anything 
we know, but his brutal conduct in leaving the 
king’s corpse in the mire would scarcely recom- 
mend him for a grant of land. 

These are the only chroniclers who make allusion 
to any individual interference. Florence of Wor- 
cester, Walter of Hemingburgh, Grafton, Sir 
Richard Baker, Fabyan, and Hollinshead all 
give a circumstantial narrative, but without any 
persons being mentioned. Lappenberg, who isa 
most careful and judicious inquirer, makes the 
statement in general terms. The medisval chro- 
niclers thus give no countenance to the legend of 
Parkiss. Whence, then, did the story originate ? 

Some time early in the present century—I have 
not the exact date—a volume of poetry was pub- 
lished by Mr. William Stewart Rose, in which is 
a lyric on the “Red King.” In a note appended 
it is stated that “this man’s name [the charcoal- 
burner] was Purkess. Of his lineal descendants it 
is reported that, living on the same spot, they have 
constantly been proprietors of a horse and cart, 
but never attained to the possession of a team. 
This is the modern antique legend, all based upon 
the three words “it is reported.” By whom and 
by what authority is altogether ignored. There 
are people who are ready to believe everything 
they see in print, and any gossip out of print, 
unless a direct negative can be proved. Upon 
this principle it would be easy to maintain that 
the moon is made of green cheese, since direct 
negative proof would be impossible. 


lived on the land, dwelling in the same hut, 


t I have not quite done with Mr. Parkes 
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and his claim to be the founder of “the oldest 
family in England.” Purkess is one of the 
numerous corrupt forms of the diminutive of 
Peter, as thus, Peterkin, Perkin, Perkins, Perkis, 
Purkis. The rusticulus mentioned by Matthew 
Paris might as likely as not be named Parkiss, 
though we have not a tittle of evidence to that 
effect. This is a personal baptismal name, and has 
nothing to do with a family or successors. Sur- 
names in our sense of the word were not known 
for hundreds of years after this date, and family 
names were still later. 

The reasoning is this: a man called Parkis, or 
Peter, at the beginning of the twelfth century 
lived in the New Forest ; another man called 
Parkis, or Peter, at the end of the nineteenth 
century also lives in the New Forest —argal 
the one is descended in a direct line from the 
other; and this constitutes the “ oldest family in 
England”! The inscription on the Rufus Stone— 
now I believe defaced—only dated from the 
middle of the last century, and is of no authority 
whatever. 

Turn we now to the Wapshots, the rival “ oldest 
family in England,” whose claims seem even more 
shadowy than those of the Parkisses. Taking the 
case as stated by Mr. Scutrnorp, I am at a loss 
to find any evidence. He starts with saying 
“ that not a single member of the family was left 
to relate anything respecting their ancestry.” 
With some difficulty he finds out their former 

of abode, which is now in different hands. 
esays: “It seems to have remained in the pos- 
session of the family down to thirty years ago, at 
which time they could make it their boast that 
they daily trod the lands held by their Saxon 
ancestors in the days of King Alfred.” No doubt. 
There is a Highland family who make it their 
boast that they had a boat of their own at the 
time of the deluge. Perhaps the Wapshots had 
ashare in the venture. But, seriously, it is lament- 
able to see such pretensions set up without a tittle 
of evidence beyond bare assertion. I do not argue 
against these claims, for there is nothing to argue 
about. I suppose the ancestors of all of us go 
back to the age of Alfred, and, as I shall show 
presently, the very name itself of Wapshot proves 
that a family bearing the name must be of com- 
paratively modern date. 

Wapshot is evidently a contraction of Wapen- 
shot, meaning a distinction gained at the perio- 
dical wappenschaw, or assembly of arms. This was 
of Danish origin, and principally prevailed in the 
districts occupied by the Norsemen, especially in 
the east of Scotland. These assemblies were 
encouraged and regulated by several Acts of the 
Scots Parliament, principally during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Readers will remember 
the graphic description of the wappenschaw in 


Wapenshot, as I believe, originated in the manner 

described, the family name cannot be older than 

the fifteenth century, when it will still be as old 

as any family name existing. J. A, Picroy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“Bossy Suarrus” (6S. x. 170).— The 
following is the version of this song as given by 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp in the Bishoprick Garland, 
The name is Shafto:— 

“ Bobby Shafto’s gone to sea, 

Silver buckles at his knee ; 

He ‘Il come back and marry me 
Bonny Bobby Shafto. 

Bobby Shafto’s bright and fair, 
Combing down his yellow hair; 

He ’s my ain for evermair, 
Bonny Bobby Shafto.” 

Sir Cuthbert adds the following note:— 

“There are various additional stanzas to this old song 
but the verses given above appear the most ancient, An 
apocryphal verse says :— 

* Bobby Shafto’s getten a bairn, 
For to dangle on his airm— 
On his airm and on his knee ; 
Bobby Shafto loves me.’ 
This song was used for electioneering purposes in 
1761, when Robert Shafto, of Whitworth, Esq., candidate 
for Parliament, was popularly called ‘Bonny Bobby 
Shafto ”:— 
* Bobby Shafto’s looking out, 
All his ribbons flew about, 
All the ladies gave a shout— 
Hey, for Bobby Shafto !’ 

* His portrait at Whitworth represents him as young 
and handsome, with yellow hair. Miss Bellasyse, the 
heiress of Brancepeth, is said to have died for love of 
him.” 

Wa. Lyatt. 
Thirty years ago we were taught by our nurse, 
a Devonshire woman, to say:— 
“ Mary Carey, quite contrary, 
Baked a cake for gentlemen ; 
Gentlemen came every day, 
Till Mary Carey ran away.” 
Littte Nett. 


Sixty-seven years ago I heard my mother’s old 
Northumbrian nurse crooning Bobbie Shafto over 
a baby sister; but at such a distance of time I may 
be excused remembering more than the two verses 
I enclose. I fancy there may have been more 
verses than the above two, as the tune is remark- 
ably pretty, and suitable to the words, but differ- 
ing in the second verse from that of the preceding. 
Emity Barcway. 
Wickham Market, 


[We print Mr. Lyat.’s communication as supplying 
the largest amount of information. Many correspondents 
supply us with portions of the song. Sr. L. and Eiza 
VauGuan send the second verse, substituting “ fat’ 
for bright. The verses enclosed by Mrs. BarcLay also 


the opening of Old Mortality. If the name of 


substitute “fat” for fair, and “ He’s my love beyond 
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compare” for ‘‘He’s my ain for evermair.” Mr. W. 
C. Dyson says that in Batley “Shaftus” or “ Shafto” is 
supplanted by “Shafter,” which, we take it, isa local 
mispronunciation, such as “potater” for potato. He 
supplies other verses, one of which is :— 
“ Bobby Shafter had a hen, 
It laid eggs for gentlemen, 
Sometimes nine and sometimes ten,” &c. 
Ma. Dyson sends a musical notation of the air. This 
we shall be glad to forward to Mr. Terry if required. 
Mr. W. F. Marsn Jackson quotes the song from Halli- 
well’s Collection of Nursery Rhumes, where it is given 
under the head “‘ Bellasis.” J. T. FP. refers to Sharp's 
Bishopric Garland, and says that the hero was, in his 
belief, one of the Shaftos of Whitworth, Durham. Mr. 
AtrreD Dowson heard, when a youngster, the same 
verses applied to Willie Foster, and quotes another 
version of the verses given by Lirrie Neu, running as 
follows :— 
“ Higgleby Piggleby, my black hen, 
She lays eggs for gentlemen,” Kc. 
The verses supplied by Lirrte Next show, as wo sup- 
d, that the second verse quoted by Mr. Terry be- 
ongs to another child’s song. The Yorkshire version of 
this commences, 
“Nancy Pancy lived in a well, 
And brewed good ale for Gentlemen,” &c. 
It is still familiarly addressed to infants.) 


Romany (6™ §. iv. 513; ix. 394, 504; x. 133). 
—I fear I shall not live long enough to study the 
nineteen authors suggested to my perusal by Dr. 
Cuarnock. If, according to one theory, the exiled 
Egyptians dwelt for a while in India, they could 
not fail to receive some Sanskrit words into their 
dialect. I must own to an improper use of the word 
“Coptic.” Iam not unacquainted with Tattam’s 
Lexicon igyptiaco-Latinum, and I know that 
Coptic, though generally superseded by Arabic, is 
not absolutely a dead language. Of course, when 
I spoke of the Egyptian tongue as lost, if, indeed, 
no relics are to be found in the tents of the gipsies, 
I was referring to the language of the Pharaohs 
and the Ptolemies, not to the demotic speech of 
modern Egypt. I simply wished to ask for proofs, 
not being satisfied with the common argument :— 

“ The Egyptians were thinkers, 
Your Gypsies are tinkers,” 
G. L. PF. 


Tae Campen (6* viii. 21, 41, 83; x. 
153).—(No. 194) William, surnamed “de Flandres,” 
Seigneur de Tenremonde (Termond or Dender- 
monde in East Flanders) and de Richebourg was 
a younger son of Guy de Dampierre, Count of 
Flanders by Matilda, only daughter and heiress of 
Robert de Bethune, Seigneur de Tenremonde. 
He married Alix, Vicomtesse de Chasteaudun, 
and Dame de Montdoubleau, daughter of Raoul, 
eleventh Seigneur de Néelle, Constable of France, 
by his first wife Alix de Dreux. According to Hen- 
ninges, Theatrum Genealog., tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 82, 
he left issue John, William, Guy, Maria, Isabella, 
Joanna. The painting in the roll is evidently 
erroneous, as the arms borne by this William were, 


as described in the ancient blazon, “Or, a lion 
rampant sable debruised by a bend gules.” This 
bend is not a mark of illegitimacy, but a difference 
for a younger son, in the same manner as we find 
a brother of this William, who appears in the 
Dering Roll (No. 300, Baldwin de Flandres), uses 
the bordure for his distinguishing mark. (No. 210) 
This Henry de Brabant was either second son of 
Henry VII., Duke of Brabant, in which case he 
was brother to No. 193, Camden Roll, or Henry, 
son of Henry VI., Duke of Brabant, by Sophia, 
daughter of Louis, Landgrave of Thuringia ; he 
died in 1308,—I think in all probability the former, 
although he is mentioned as “in Burgundia 
Monachus.” Watter J. Weston. 


Macponatps or Grencor (6 §. x. 28, 154), 
—As I am sure that the Rev. E. Marswatt is 
only desirous of helping his brother inquirers in 
the pages of “ N. & Q.,” I think that he will not 
take amiss a suggestion from an old dweller in 
Kintyre to the effect that the pedigree of Mac- 
donald of Sanda, in Kintyre, cannot throw any 
light on that of the Macdonalds of Glencoe. The 
two septs to which they respectively belong—the 
Clandonald South, or Clan Ian Vohr of Kintyre 
and the Glens, the stock of Sanda, and the Clan 
Ian Abrach, or Maclans of Glencoe—are separated 
by many miles of moor and loch, and by several 
centuries of the history of Clandonald. 

The Glencoe line is stated to descend from Ian 
(i.e, John) Oig Fraoch, younger son of Angus 
Oig, the supporter of Robert Bruce, whom Angus 
sheltered in the castle of Dunaverty in Kintyre, 
where his descendants were massacred in 1647. 
Of the massacre of Dunaverty the Macdonalds 
of Sanda are generally believed to be the sole 
survivors, There was another family, Macdonald 
of Ballyshear, on the mainland of Kintyre, oppo- 
site Sanda, in my time, but I do not know its 
exact filiation. 

There are stones curiously marked so as to 
resemble the delineation of a brain, which are to 
be picked up at the foot of Dunaverty, and they 
are called the skulls of the Macdonalds to this 
day. A pedigree of the Sanda family was printed 
by Mr. Gents Wagner in vol. iv. of the Genea- 
logist, then edited by Dr. G. W. Marshall ; but it 
does not carry the line back further than the 
seventeenth century. 

Some account of the Macdonalds of Glencoe will 
be found in Anderson’s Scottish Nation. The 
family still exists, having survived the massacre of 
Glencoe, as the Macdonalds of Sanda have survived 
the massacre of Dunaverty. 

C. H, E. Carmicwast. 

New University Club, 8. W. 


Lauper [or 8. x. 149).—Any 
inquiry concerning the origin and meaning of 


name of that ilk is equivalent to an inquiry into 
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theorigin and meaning of the place-name from which 
it was assumed. It seems to be admitted on all 
hands that the name of the royal burgh of 
Lauder, and consequently that of the ancient 
house of Lauder of that ilk, is derived from the 
water of Leader, sometimes written Lauder, which 
flows through, and gives its name to, the Lauder- 
dale. Testimony to this effect is concurrently borne 
by Anderson, Scottish Nation, s.v. Lauder of that 
ilk and of the Bass, and by Lewis, Topographical 
Dictionary of Scotland, s.v. Lauder, Royal Burgh. 

Granted by David I. to Hugh de Moreville, 
Constable of Scotland, a portion of the Lauder 
estate, viz., the lands of Thirlstane, was given by 
the Constable to one of his kinsmen, whose heiress 
carried it into the house of Maitland. And the 
Earl of Lauderdale is still the principal heritor in 
the parish. 

The two forms, Lauder and Leader,are shown con- 
currently in use by Lewis, when he says (op. cit.) that 
“the town [¢.¢., Lauder] is delightfully situated in 
the centre of the vale, upon gently rising ground 
between the river Leader and the south burn of 
Lander.” 

The griffin in the coat of Lauder of that ilk does 
not afford any clue to the meaning of the name, 
nor do I find any special symbolism attributed to 
this animal of heraldic invention. It does not 
seem to be definitely ascertained whether it arose 
from the practice of dimidiation, as Mr. Boutell in 
one place suggests, or from the use of the similar, 
perhaps identical, animal in Assyria, as suggested 
in another part of Mr. Boutell’s Heraldry. I 
cannot say that I think the Assyrian origin very 
probable. I should prefer the dimidiation theory, 
unless it be altogether a creature of fancy, as Sir 
Bernard Burke holds (Gen. Armory, s.v.). What 
the name of the water of Leader, or Lauder, may 
mean, I must leave to Celtic scholars to explain. 
It is enough for me to have shown the source of 
the name of the Lauders of that ilk and of the 
Bass, H. Carmicnagt, 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Tue Carzy Famity (6" ix. 69, 329, 
413, 497; x. 95, 178).—In Cleeve Abbey, in 
the county of Somerset, a large quantity of en- 
caustic tile paving was dug up out of the earth 
richly ornamented in heraldic, geometric, and 
fanciful designs, Amongst others are the arms of 
the Careys, viz., on a bend sa. three roses ar., re- 
peated several times. The arms must be centuries 
old, as the abbey was founded by the De Clyffes or 
Cleves at the Conquest. Had this family any 
connexion with the Careys or Pipards? There is 
& parish in Wilts called Clyffe-Pipard. Judhiiel 
de Mayne held a manor of the name of Blackaton- 
Pipard, in Devon, at the date of Domesday. He 
«a to have adopted this name as his surname. 


surname of Carey, it appears Eudo, Count of 
Brittany, 1040, had eight sons, of whom Robert, 
Lord of Ivry, in Normandy, received from the 
Conqueror Kari, in Somersetshire (whence the 
Norman branch of the house of Carey in Somerset); 
he died 1082, leaving Ascelin Gonel de Percival, 
surnamed Lupus. He had (1) William, ancestor 
of the barons of Ivry; (2) Ralph, surnamed 
Lupellus or Lovel, ancestors of the Lovels, Barons 
of Carey, Viscount Lovel ; (3) Richard, ancestor 
of the Percivals of Somerset. The name of Roger, 
William, Nicholas, Adam Lovel or Louvel, appear 
in Normandy, 1180. The Lovels were Barons of 
Carey ; their descendants were lords of Castle 
Carey, in the county of Somerset. From this 
branch of the family the Lords Hunsdon, Viscounts 
Falkland, and Earls of Monmouth, are thought to 
be descended. The Lovels took the surname of 
Carey from their lordship of Castle Carey, in 
Somerset. This points to an early connexion of 
the Careys with that county. The Devonshire or 
Breton branch of the Carey family appear to be 
descended from the ancient kings and princes of 
Bretagne through the Pipards. T. W. C. 


A Parattet (6 §, x. 126).—The tragedy of 
The Distressed Mother, by Ambrose Phillips, was 
first acted at Drury Lane on March 17, 1712, and 
was printed on March 28, 1712, for S. Buckley, in 
Little Britain, and J. Tonson, at the Shakespeare’s 
Head in Catherine Street (Spectator, No, cccxxxviii.) 
In reference to the question raised by Mr. Mar- 
SHALL, it may be observed that in 1728, at the 
age of nineteen, Samuel Johnson, not satisfied with 
the well-known epilogue which Addison wrote for 
The Distressed Mother in the name of Eustace 
Budgell, wrote a new epilogue for some ladies at 
Lichfield, who were about to act the play (see 
Napier’s Boswell, i. 29). It may be taken for 
granted, therefore, that in 1728 Johnson was well 
acquainted with the play, and also with both pro- 
logue and epilogue. Epwarp Sotty. 


Euizasetu Arscorr (6" x. 109).—In Ris- 
don’s Survey of Devon, written about 1630, and 
published 1810, is the following, p. 276: “ Tris- 
tram Arscott esq is now lord thereof [Annery] 
who married the daughter of Southcot; his daughter 
and heir is married to Johnson of London.” The 
author does not mention her uncle Tristram, or 
wees she had any issue. J. 8. Arrwoop. 
xeter. 


Pictures 1x Wootwork At THE RoyaL 
Acapemy (6" §, ix. 328, 376, 458).—The wool 
called Berlin only came up in our own day, but 
Miss Linwood’s pictures in worsted were real 
works of art, well worth preservation. A Miss 
Morritt, of Rokeby, aunt, I think, to Scott’s 
friend, also, I have heard, excelled in it, Muss 
Busk mentions another sort of needle-art—imita- 
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tions of line engravings in black silk stitches on 
white silk. This, too, was known in England 
about 1790, for I have a small unfinished view of 
Durham Banks in fine black silk, to look like an 
etching or engraving, on a sort of white taffeta. 
As my mother was at school in Durham about 
1790 to 1795, we have always believed this to be 
her work, P. P. 


Source or Story Wanrtep (6" §, viii. 368; 
ix. 497; x. 53, 138).—As illustration of the process 
of unconscious thought is wanting, I beg to notice 
the following, which occurred to and was noticed 
by myself long before I heard of “ unconscious 
cerebration.” When I was in the Sixth at Rugby, 
1831-34, we had once a week to do our Euclid to 
Dr. Arnold vivd voce, standing before the black- 
board, at first lesson. I have from time to time 
gone to bed without being able to go through the 
propositions to my own satisfaction, after studying 
them, but have been able to do them to the 
satisfaction of such an authority, without further 
study, when called upon in the morning. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Paixce Tit (6" §. ix. 389, 434, 494, 517; x. 
70).—I find the following extract from Seward’s 
Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons, vol. v. (Sup- 
plement), p. 113: “ Frederic, Prince of Wales, was 
a great reader of French memoirs, He had written 
those of his own times under the name of Prince 
Titi; a found amongst Ralph the historian’s 
papers. His executor (Dr. Rose)...... put the MSS. 
without any terms into the hands of a nobleman then 
in great favour at.Carlton House” (second edit., 
1797). As Seward was a contemporary, and a man 
who stood well with the aristocracy, especially with 
those of a literary bias, I should think the above 
absolutely trustworthy, though not in accordance 
with the explanations given by the several corre- 
spondents of “ N, & Q.” 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Dovere Curistian Names (6"§. vii. 119, 172; 
viii. 153, 273, 371; ix. 36, 438).—Philip Crese 
Erl, whose name occurs as a witness to a grant 
by Roger le Wrenche to Nicholas Vincent, and 
Richard, son of Walter Remaine, of two parts of a 
half burgate in the borough of Bridgwater, Somer- 
set, dated 10 Edward II., 1317-18, is an earlier 
instance of a double Christian name in England 
than any of those before quoted in “N. & Q.” 
The case is cited by Hist. MSS. Commissioners in 
their Report of the records in the possession of 
a of Bridgwater (Third Report, 
p. 311 

Philip Orese Erl, “a man,” says the Report, 
“who to all appearance enjoyed the remarkable 
distinction of either a double Christian name or a 
double surname, is also mentioned in an account 


water belonging to this reign.” Whether a double 
Christian name or a double surname, this is a 
very early instance of the use of three names—the 
earliest, on record. James Horsey. 


Quarr, 


Petissoxy anp Lovetace (6" x. 148).—The 
two strong lines of Lovelace :— 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage,” 


were evidently suggested by Shakspeare :— 
« Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can be retentive of the strength of spirit.” 

Julius Casar, I. iii. 

The two following lines of Lovelace are weak, and 
may bear some resemblance to those of Pelisson ; 
but I think it is quite clear that Lovelace owed 
such inspiration as he had when he wrote the lines 
to Shakspeare. E. Yarpiey. 


Mr. W. J. Greenstreet, B.A., draws attention to 
the fact that while Lovelace died 1655, Pelisson was sent 
to the Bastile in 1661, as being of possible use to Da. 
Brewer. } 


Tiruvs Oates at Sr. Campriner 
(6% S. viii. 408, 499 ; ix. 213, 291, 337, 445; x. 
36, 94).—In a copy of “A Confession of Faith, 
Put forth by the Elders and Brethren of many 
Congregations of Christians, (Baptized upon Pro- 
fession of their Faith) in London and the Country. 
With an Appendix concerning Baptism,” Lon- 
don, John Harris, 1688 (from the library of Thomas 
Baker), now in St. John’s College Library, Cam- 
bridge, at the end of each chapter is written 
“ Agreed Titus Oates,” but with some qualifica- 
tion as regards chapters viii., x., xi., and xxii., viz.: 


“ VIII.—‘I can agree to this w'» my own explanation 
upon the 6 and 8 particulars. Titus Oates.’ At the end 
of 8th particular and end of the chapter there is ‘To 
eight particulars agreed. Titus Oates,’ The chapter 
consisting of ten particulars. 

«« X.—* Agreed to all but to y* Particular of Elect 
infants. Titus Oates.’ 

“ XI.— Agreed Titus Oates excepting that y* Justifi- 
cation of a beleever was the same in y* old testm! as in 
y* new. Acts 13; 39.’ 

“ XXII.—‘ The 8 Particular is not well worded how- 
ever I agree it changing y* word Sabboth into the Lords 
day or first ~~ of y* weeke. Titus Oates.’ 

“Mr. T. Baker’s MSS, Notes on leaf before title, back 
of which has the license; and in Baker’s writing extract 
of entry at Caius and St. John’s College:— 

“* See Bp. Burnet’s History. P: 424. 

« ¢ Anabaptisticall Confession of Faith. Every chapter 
or Article signed by Titus Oates. 

*** Oates got a living in Sussex, turned Papist— 
initiated at Salamanca in Spain: & St. Omers in 
Flanders — his Father ae been an Anabaptist 
Teacher, afterwards Parson of Hastings in Sussex—I 
knew Oates, he was dull enough & as impudent as dull 
—not capable of forming the Plot—was a passionate, 


rash, half-witted Fellow, his want of Judgment might 


for making a new bell for the church of Bridg- 


run him a little too far &c. Hist 
reign of y* Stuarts, Pag: 612, 6 
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“ At bottom of Title page: ‘Tho: Baker Coll: Jo: 
Socius ejectus.” With Book-plate of Thos. Baker. 

“On the lst page of two blank leaves is the following: 
‘Of Oates, his life and character, see Mr. Echard’s 
History of England, Vol. 3* Pag: 461, 462, &c. And 
of his Punishment, for Perjury, by Scourging, Pillory, 
&e.: Pag: 737, 738, 739, &e :*” 

The connexion of Titus Oates with the Baptists 
may be learnt from a very rare tract, entitled: — 

“A New Discovery of Titus Oates: being a Collec- 
tion of his Letters to the Church of the Baptists, with 
Remarks upon them. Together with the full Narrative 
of his Admission into their Communion, and the Occa- 
sion and Reasons for his late Expulsion from it. London, 
Printed for John Nut, near Stationers-Hall, 1701. 4to."” 
The following extract from the above is at p. 1:— 

“*In the Year 1696. Dr. Oates was pleased to make 
very pressing solicitation to several eminent Members of 
the Churoh of the Baptists, for his Admission into their 
Communion. To which Address the chief of that Con- 
gregation thought fit to make Answer, and Proposals 
therein contain'd, in Writing, subscribed by their Names 
&e,’ The first letter is dated ‘ July 7, 1696.’” 

Joun Taytor. 


Northampton. 


Tas Names or THe Seasons (6" §. x. 143). 
—The whole of this article I take to be funda- 
mentally wrong, and due to a total ignorance of 
the facts. The common Teutonic word for autumn 
is harvest, originally “ingathering,” allied to Lat. 
carpere. On heerfeste is the translation of in 


autumno in Ailfric’s Colloguy. In the A.-S. 
metrical translation of Boethius (xiv. 1), herfest 
means “autumn.” The spelling of autumn in 
Chaucer is not autumpe(!) but autumpne ; I give 
the quotation and the right reference. The Com- 
plaint of the Black Knight was not written by 
Chaucer, but by Lydgate; the word autumne 
occurs in stanza ix.; the remark that “harvest is 
found before autumne” in it I cannot understand, 
not observing harvest at all. The word spring is 
purely English, and derived from A.-S. springan, 
to spring up; the Flemish form does not much 
matter, and in fact has a different vowel. The 
teason why spring was not early used in English 
was simply that the old word was lent, A.-S. 
lenclen; but when Lent was appropriated to eccle- 
siastical purposes, spring came into use. In a 
to Aflfric’s Vocabulary, ed. Wiilcker, 
176, we already find :— 

“ Uer, lencten (on which see Wright's note); istas, 
sumor; Autumnus, herfest ; Hyems, winter; Uernalis 
dies, lengtenlic deg ; Uer nouum, foreweard lencten, vel 
middewerd lencten; Uer adultum, efterwerd lencten ; 
Bodem modo et zstas et autumnus uocantur, on tha 

‘can wisan sumor and herfest bioth gecigede ; Astiuus 
ies, sumorlic deg; Autumnalis dies, harfestlic deg ; 
Hiemalis dies, winterlic deg.” 
It is difficult to see how the old glossarist could 

ve been more explicit ; he even recognizes three 
English divisions of each season, each obviously 
consisting of a month. The Flemish word 
lente is 4 mere corruption, the A.-S, being the 


fuller form. The Flemish lente has no connexion 
whatever with lint, which is only a misspelling of 
lind, and cognate with English lithe, The Middle- 
English actually had another term for spring, viz., 
ver, used by Barbour, with the spelling were, in 
The Bruce, v. 1. This may have been borrowed 
from Latin, but there are also cognate (not 
borrowed) forms in Scandinavian, viz., Icel. védr, 
Swed. vér. I have no time to write more; I have 
given summer and winter in my Dictionary. I 
may just add, however, that the notion of connect- 
ing hiems with imber would astonish Vanicek. 
Watrter Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


Apmrrat Tromp §. x. 146). — Exception 
must be taken to the statement in ““N. & Q.,” 
ante, p. 146, that “we have for more than two 
hundred years perpetuated the error of prefixing 
van to the name of Tromp.” If Mr. Hues 
Owen, F.S.A., will refer to Dyer’s Modern Europe, 
p. 20, vol. iii, and to The Student's Hume, both 
works published by Murray in 1861 and 1863 re- 
spectively, he will find the famous admiral’s name 
without the prefix “van,” which, on Mr. Owen’s 
authority, is the source of so much hilarity to the 
Dutch. Henry G. Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N, 

May I be allowed to remark that if Mr. Owen 
had carefully read the context of the passage he 
quotes from Pepys’s Diary he would not have 
brought the charge of inaccuracy against the im- 
mortal diarist? I supply sufficient of the text Jeft 
out by Mr. Owen to show that Pepys is talking 
of Delft when Mr. Owen accuses him of talking 
of the Hague. I may mention, by the way, that 
the entry occurs under date May 18, and not 15, 
as given by Mr. Owen :— 

** We returned to the Hague where I hear that the 
child is gone to Delfe to see the town. So we all took 

and went after them, but met them by the 
way. But, however, we went forward, making no stop, 
where when we were come we got a smith’s boy,” 


Satmoy, 


I should have thought modern French literature 
supplied many instances of unacquaintance with 
this, as with most of our social usages. As I am 
travelling while I read the note referred to, I will 
not attempt any quotation in support, except froma 
volume I happen to have with me, Reine de Beauté, 
by Adolphe Belot, who holds a good place amon 
the novelists of the day. In this favourite nove 
one of the principal characters, called “sir [sic] 
Handley-Gardiner,” is constantly alluded to as 
“ sir Gardiner,” and is an American to boot. 

R. H. Busx. 


Princess Pocanoxtas (6" §. ix. 508; x. 36, 
133, 152).—In reference to this matter it may be 


mentioned that there is an engraved portrait of 
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this princess, attired in a dress of the time of the 

first James, in Ashton’s Adventures and Discourses 

ef Captain John Smith, published in 1883 by 
asell & Co. Hewry G. Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


EquivaLeyts TO Frencn Proverss §, 
x. 169). —I will not waste the valued space of 
“N. & Q.” by offering ‘‘a rendering in English ” 
of the French proverbs quoted by Mr. F, Capocay. 
“Les beaux esprits se rencontrent” is, of course, 
the same as our “Great wits jump together”; and 
“ Quand on veut noyer son chien, on dit qu'il est 
enragé” as our “Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him.” Some of the others are often used in an 
English dress. 

[We have received from Dr. Brewer, Mr. C. A. WARD, 
Mr W. J. Gaeenstreet, B.A., Geratping Vyrvyan, 
and Mr. Lt. W. Layastarr different series of equivalents 
to French proverbs. These are too numerou: and too 
long to quote, but we shall be happy to forward them to 
our correspondent Mr, Capooax.| 


Portraits oF Bishops or Licurietp §. 
x. 148).— Robert Wright, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, in Oxford Almanac, 1732. Accepted 
Frewen, portrait at Brickwall House, near North- 
iam, Sussex. See also representations of his tomb 
in York Minster. It will probably be in F. 
Drake’s Eboracum, fol., London, 1736. 

Ep, MarsHatt. 


There is an engraving of Robert Wright (as 
Bishop of Bristol) in the Oxford Almanack for 
17332. Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


There is a portrait of Archbishop Frewen, by 
Gerard Soest, or Zoust, in the family series at 
Brickwall, and another, probably by the same 

inter, in the President’s lodgings at Magdalen 

llege, Oxford. J. R. B. 


There is a portrait of Archbishop Accepted 
Frewen at Brickwall House, Northiam, Sussex, 
the old family mansion of the Frewens. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Tue Partictz “pe” Sorwames (6% ix. 
469, 516; x. 136.—Let not the family name Death 
be forgotten. It is the improper name of a few 
respectable people descended from families of Ath. 
Tell them (what it is lamentable they do not know) 
that they may erase the vowel ¢ from the name, 
and it may then read Dath, which is not only less 
dreadful, but more proper than Death. It would 
be no violation of propriety if, to suit the English 
tongue, they were to insert the letter r, and make 
of it. Hisperp. 

ew. 


Boons (6" §. iii. 449; iv. 13, 55, 358, 545; v. 
37; ix. 433, 517; x. 74).—As some of your corre- 


spondents are not yet tired of boons, I should like 
to be allowed to say that Lancashire leases, temp, 
Will. III., sometimes stipulate for the tenants 
carting worthing for the landlord. Worthing is 
manure, I think the term is obsolete here; and I 
neither find it in Richardson nor the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana; but it must have been a well-known 
word at one time, for the arms of four or five 
families of Worthingtons, according to Burke’s or 
Robson’s General Armories, consist of “ dung 
forks” variously disposed. But for the leases I 
should not have known that the arms were a play 
on the name. I grieve to say one Worthington I 
know of has got his “dung forks” to look very like 
tridents, 


Huco pe Vivon (Not S. x. 128), 
—He was a baron of some celebrity, killed in 
Wales 1259. His widow Petronilla married, 
secondly, David le Blund. She died at the 
Vicarage House, Bitton. All the records relating 
to him will be found in my History of Bitton. The 
work is out of print, but there is a copy in the 
British Museum and one in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries, H. T. Exrtacomse. 


Tue Viotet Heratpry (6% §. i. 183, 225, 
245, 287).—To the instances already given of the 
use of the violet as an heraldic charge the following 
may be added: Van Groenendyk (Holland), Or, a 
chev. between three violets gu. slipped vert. 

Deudon (Belgium), Sa, a chev. arg. between 
two violets slipped in chief and an anchor in base 
or. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Royat Marriace with A Srave (6% §, x. 9, 
37, 99).—Correspondents have been at a loss to 
meet with an instance of a slave queen. I forbore 
to notice an instance of such an occurrence until I 
had the opportunity of consulting an eminent 
scholar, who has lately published for the Oxford 
University Press a work relating to the period in 
which this instance occurs. Thermusa, or Musa, 
——_ a slave, was sent out by Augustus to 

hraates, whom she afterwards married, thus 
becoming his queen. My friend has done me the 
favour of saying :— 

“Tt appears clearly from Josephus (Ant. Jud., xviii 
2, 4) that Thermusa was a slave, and was given to 
Phraates in that capacity, though he afterwards made 
her his wife, and put forward her son Phraataces, The 
words are as follows: ®padrne...... 
bvopa rabry Iovdiov Kaicapog 
per Drwv arecratpivy rd piv mpdrov 
iypiro. is, no doubt, the equi- 


valent of the Latin ancilla.- There seems a little doubt 
about her right namie, as I see that Rawlinson (Sizth 
Oriental Monarchy, p. 214) notes that her name on the 
Parthian coins is always Movoa. I suppose it is possible 
that she changed her name on becoming queen ; but if 
Josephus may be incorrect, and her real name was 
always Musa, I do not know whether it might suggest 
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that she bad anything to do with Antonius Musa, the 
physician of Augustus, who is always said to have been 
no more than a freedman. No doubt the ‘ Julius Casar’ 
of Josephus above must have been Augustus, as it does 
not appear that Phraates became king till after the 
death of the dictator.” 
This seems to answer the question in the affirma- 
tive—there has been an instance of a slave queen. 

It will be seen that the above statement depends 
on the sense which is to be attached to racdioxy. 
In support of the meaning to be given to it in so 
late a writer as Josephus, the following passage 
from the Aéfers ’Arrixai of Moeris Atticista may 
be mentioned : radioxny kai tiv Kai 
riv SovAnv Arrixos* tv SovAynv povnv ’EAAy- 
vikos. Phrynicus also says, rovro éxi rips Oepa- 
raivys of viv of apxaioe éxt 
vedvidos (Eclog. Dict, Attic, p. 1002). 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Tae Mopoc Ixpiays (6" §. ix. 370).—This 
tribe has no written language as such. It can 
hardly be called extinct, as a remnant of it is in the 
Indian territory near Baxter Spring, Kansas, where 
I once visited it. If your correspondent is anxious 
for details concerning the Modoc Indians, he might 
get valuable information of Major-General O. O. 
Howard, now abroad, whose chase of them across 
the continent is historical, General Howard can 
no doubt be reached through Mr. Gillig’s American 
Exchange in London. T. H. Samira. 

163, La Salle Street, Chicago, U.S, 


Sienatores or Cotrectors (6% §. x. 168).— 
Without seeing the JR. described by Mr. Hate it 
would be rash to say decidedly that it is the mark 
of Jonathan Richardson ; but that is what it pro- 
bably is. I should advise Mr. Hate to refer to 
Mr. Fagan’s little book on collectors’ marks, where 
he will doubtless find it in accurate facsimile. 

Jutian Marsuatt. 


The initials with which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Jonathan Richardson, the father, marked the 
prints, &c., in their collections will be found in 
— at pp. 87 et seg. of Maberly’s Print Col- 


Norman Cuevers, Catcurrensis. 


_ The best—indeed, the only—work on this sub- 
ject is a valuable book by Mr. Louis Fagan, of the 
British Museum. It has facsimiles of the signs 
and signatures of all well-known collectors, and 
gives a great amount of information about them 
and their collections. I can vouch for its accuracy 
and for the value of the book to all who, like 
myself, are fond of prints. It represents the 
labour of years, and could, I believe, never have 
been compiled except by one who enjoyed the 
extensive opportunities which the British Museum 
collections afforded to Mr. L. Fagan, and of which 
he has so well availed himself. 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1 


The mark JR on the portrait of Guido from the 
Fountaine Collection is that of the painter and 
great collector Jonathan Richardson. The letters 
and figures at the back refer to a method of classi- 
fication of Richardson. The remainder of the 
sentence signifies that the drawing is the first 
study for Reni’s own portrait in the collection of 
portraits of painters by themselves now in the 
Uffizi at Florence. T. 


Noses (6 §, x. 145)— 
The book of Gaspar Tagliacozio, or Tagliacozzi is 
well known, and, of course, like other medical 
works of the sixteenth century, is rather scarce in 
England, though in Italy much less so. There is 
in the English Cyclopedia a good account of the 
operation, s.v. Taliacotius. Ferriar, in his Illus- 
trations of Sterne, says that Butler’s vulgar and 
ludicrous account of it sprang from the ill-natured 
report of Van Helmont. But Tagliacozzi specially 
discusses the point as to whether the skin and 
flesh of any other than the individual himself can 
be employed. He gives reasons why it would be 
far better if practicable, yet he settles it in the 
negative, as the operation is so many days about, 
whilst the skin is uniting to the nose, that two 
individuals could not be got to remain together for 
that length of time. So that, as a matter of fact, 
he never tried the operation with two subjects, 
but always on the one individual. He was very 
successful, and the restorations were in general 
admirable, all things considered. The operation 
must have been almost unendurably disagreeable. 
It is quite clear that this great Italian surgeon, in 
conceiving this to be possible, anticipated Hunter, 
and was only too much in advance of his own time 
to reap the full honour of his discovery. “ Trop 
instruit pour son siécle” is Ferriar’s quotation 
from D’Alembert. He brilliantly assumed the 
analogy between the life in the blood and that of 
the sap in the vegetable processes of engrafting. 
He says the two bodies will coalesce by contact : 
“Et osculis adjunctis invicem coalescere, si quid 
ratio valet (nam hic oculi ceecutiunt) procul dubio 
affirmabimus.” This remark carries with it the 
stamp of investigative genius, and in my opinion 
puts him in the same category of bold original 
investigators as Hunter and Harvey. He found 
the noses shrink with cold after a year or two, so 
he bad to make them larger than required; and in 
the first frost they would turn black, and even fall 
off, so they had to be kept in a cover in extreme 
weather, as ordinary noses have in Russia. The 
skin of the arm, too, being more hairy than that 
of the original nose, used to require shaving. Dr. 
Garmann, says Ferriar, denies to Tagliacozzi the 
invention. That is probably just, but he has the 
merit of having practically carried out the success- 
ful operation with perfect culture and skill, and 
you can clearly see by the man’s own words how 
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thoroughly he had mastered the reason of the 
thing. 

Tis said to have been done before in Asia, and 
the skin was supplied from the forehead, as Hunter 
and others did and do now in kindred operations. 
There was only one mistake made, Tagliacozzi 
used to delay the operation for fourteen days, till 
the inflammation of the arm subsided. This is 
unnecessary, and therefore cruel, and would have 
to be avoided. 

Tagliacozzi’s disquisition on noses is learned and 
interesting. Those who want to know more about 
the book should read what Dr. John Ferriar has 
said upon it. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


I have a fine copy of Taliacotius’s famous work, 
De Curtorum Chirurgia, &c., folio, Venetiis, 1597, 
apud Robertum Meiettum. There is a copy of 
the same edition in the library of the College of 
Surgeons, and another in that of the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society. The printer's device—two 
cocks standing under a plant, one pecking seeds— 
is surrounded by the motto “ Non comedetis fruges 
mendacii.” Whose device is this? The twenty- 
two woodcuts illustrating the operations are placed 
together after the second book, at the end of the 
volume. I do not know of any work on medical 
bibliography that notices the remarkable circum- 
stance of two different editions of this work, and 
by different printers, appearing at Venice in the 
same year. The title-page of Mra. Warerron’s 
edition, ‘apud Gasparem Bindonum,” two copies 
of which are at the London College of Physicians, 
is quite different from that “apud Robertum 
Meiettum.” J. Dixon. 


Precevence S. x. 168).— Does not Exquirer 
answer the first part of his own question by quoting 
the Garter Roll? But it seems difficult to under- 
stand why the dukedoms of Cumberland and 
Cambridge should not be similarly treated, and— 
as neither is now borne by the person for whom it 
was created, then a son of the sovereign—why they 
do not both rank according to the date of their 
creations among the other dukedoms. If the 
second part of his question means, Would the 
children of Lord Lorne and Princess Louise have 
derived any rank from their mother? the answer 
is No; unless the princess had been created a 
peeress in her own right, or the Queen had chosen 
to grant them special rank by royal warrant. In 
the parallel case of the children of H.R. H. (by the 
Queen’s warrant) Prince Christian and Princess 
Helena no rank has been assigned; they are 
styled “ Highness,” a dignity appertaining, I pre- 
sume, to Schleswig-Holsteiv. As to the rank of 
Royal Highness, is not that a special grant of the 
sovereign ? and am I right in believing that our 
present Queen granted that title by royal warrant 
to all her own male descendants (through males 


bien entendu), and also to those similarly descended 
from King George III.? It is difficult to find 
precedents for the status of the children of the 
younger sons of the sovereign; had such existed 
in the last two centuries, they would have been 
called neither Royal Highnesses nor Princes. The 
daughters of Frederick, Prince of Wales, were 
merely styled “the Lady Mary,” and so on, and 
in the previous century the daughters of James, 
Duke of York, were also called “ the Lady Mary” 
and “the Lady Anne”; and I think I have seen a 
print subscribed “His Highness Prince George of 
Cambridge,” showing that no “ Royal” at that date 
belonged to the grandson of a sovereign. I believe 
that, with the exception of Richard, Duke of York 
(obiit 1660), the Duke of Cumberland is the only 
grandson of a younger son of an English sovereign 
who has lived to inherit a peerage limited to heirs 
male, and to reach maturity. I presume the 
younger sons of the sovereign are born commoners; 
and I should be glad to know if there is anything 
to prevent sons of the Prince of Wales and his 
brothers endeavouring, when they are old enough, 
to become members of the House of Commons. 
Epmunp M. Boyte. 


Exquiner answers his own question, and gives 
his authority, too, in the most approved manner. 
One would think there would be no greater autho- 
rity on the point than Garter King. But if Ev- 
QUIRER wishes to understand the rationale of the 
matter, it is that no remoter relationship to a 
sovereign than that of grandson gives any special 
precedence, and the Duke of Cumberland thus 
ranks simply as an ordinary duke. See the table 
of precedence in Burke’s Peerage. Whether this 
grandson of a sovereign may be through a woman, 
I cannot tell ; on this depends the question of the 
precedence of Enquirer's little Camp- 
bell. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Books on Birps’ Ecos S. x. 69, 154).—To 
the other works upon this subject allow me to add 
the name of a useful little manual, A P. 
History of British Birds’ Eggs, by Richard Laish- 
ley (London, 1858), with coloured plates. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Mirres, &c. (6 §S. x. 48, 137).—Perhaps it 
may be worth noting that Arthur Cleveland Coxe, 
now Bishop of Connecticut, has in his Christian 
Ballads a poem entitled “ Seabury’s Mitre,” show- 
ing that the mitre was worn in the last century by 
bishops in America. A note given by him upon 
this point possesses a peculiar interest, because the 
centenary of the American Church is to be this 
year celebrated in Aberdeen, where Samuel Sea- 
bury was consecrated Nov. 14, 1784, and in the 
vestry of St. Andrew’s Church in that city is a 
finely engraved portrait of him, The mitre was 
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not, however, confined exclusively to bishops, but 
in pre-Reformation times not only was it worn by 
them but by abbots—not merely the mitred abbots 
who sat in Parliament, chiefly Benedictines, but 
by others also. The latter may be styled 
spiritually but not parliamentarily mitred abbots. 
As an example of this there may yet be seen in 
Middleham Church, Yorkshire, placed in an up- 
right position against the inside wall of the tower, 
the fine slab, brought from Jervaulx Abbey, which 
covered the remains of Robert Thornton, twenty- 
second abbot of Jervaulx. Out of the tun springs 
a pastoral staff behind which is a mitre, and Jer- 
vaulx Abbey had certainly not an abbot who sat in 
Parliament. In Fosbroke’s British Monachism 
is the following description of the dress of an 
abbot :— 

“The dalmatic or seamless coat of Christ, signified 
holy and immaculate piety : the mitre was emblematical 
of Christ, the head of the church, whose figure bishops 
bore; the crosier or pastoral staff, their pastoral care ; 
the gloves, because occasionally worn or laid aside, typi- 
fied the concealment of good works for shunning vanity, 
and the demonstration of them for edification ; the ring, 
that as Christ was the spouse of the church, so scripture 
mysteries were to be sealed from unbelievers, and re- 
vealed to the church; and the sandals, because, as the 
foot was neither covered nor naked, so the gospels 
should neither be concealed, nor rest upon earthly 
benefits.” —Chap. viii. 

Jonun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Copacu (6% S. x. 147).—In some MS. account- 
books of 1713 the word codach appears. It would 
have been better to have mentioned the district. 
It is asked what is meant by this word. I never 
saw the word before. The following guess is 
offered for the consideration of the reader. Codach 
is shortened from Gaelic comhdach (pron. codach), 
clothing. This is from comh, together, and eudach, 
clothing. Let us suppose that a person was the 
owner of a weaver’s loom, and able to use it, also 
that he farmed ten or twenty acres ; it might happen 
that the rent he paid was, besides other things, so 
many yards or ells of some kind of cloth. Perhaps 
codach had also an additional meaning, a web of 
4 certain length. Probably the landowner sup- 
plied the material with which the web was made. 
Codach is not in Jamieson. The spelling codoch 
is bad. Here and there, in Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dict., words are given of which the meaning has 
not yet been ascertained ; besides having them in 
their places in the body of the work they ought 
also to be given by themselves in an appendix, 
with one or more sentences where they occur. I 
fancy the account-books belong to Kirkcudbright- 
shire, Tomas Srratroy, M.D. 

Devonport, Devon, 

_ Jamieson’s Dict. gives cuddoch as a word used 
in Galloway and Dumfriesshire for a cow or heifer 
of about one year old, This meaning tallies with 


its use in the extracts given by Sin Herpert 
Maxwett. The Highland Society’s Gaelic Dic- 
tionary gives cddach as synonymous with comhdach, 
a covering, clothing, or dress; but the first mean- 
ing is doubtless the correct one, and bears out the 
querist’s diagnosis, APPLEBY. 


My query about this word has been answered 
by a friend. Itis what is now called a quey stirk 
i.¢., @ heifer of a year old. 

Hersert MaxweEtt. 


Torocraraia Inrernatis (6 x. 127).—To 
F. K.’s queries I should like to add, is anything 
known of the origin of the saying “ Elephant-end,” 
which place is supposed to be situated ‘‘ where the 
devil can’t get for nettles ” ? 


Heratps’ Cottece: 
tHE Honour or Kyicutnoop ix. 
448, 512; x. 139).—Whenever a new edition of 
Old and New London is called for the dates and 
names to which ALPHA objects shall be altered, 
if he will satisfy me that they are wrong as they 
now stand ; but I have neither the time to make 
random inquiries, nor the inclination to tamper 
needlessly with the text as it was left by my 
deceased friend Mr. W. Thornbury. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


“ Hoper-mMopEr ” (6 §, ix. 507; x. 51, 139).— 
The suggested equivalent to this expression, 
namely hugger-mugger, is, of course, to be found 
in Shakspeare in reference to the death of Polonius: 

“ And we but greenly, 
n hugger-mugger to inter him.” 

Hamlet, 1V. ¥. 
The meaning of “greenly” is given as “ without 
judgment,” and of “hugger-mugger” as “ privately.” 
I have heard hugger-mugger applied to a rough 
mode of living, like that of hogs in a stye. A 
word somewhat like it in sound occurs in Hudibras, 
“ hogan-mogan.” Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Bigarrures ; or, the Pleasant and Witless and Simple 
Speeches of the Lord Gaulard of Burgundy, Trans- 
lated by J. B., of Charterhouse. (Printed for Private 
Circulation. ) 

Ong of the most curious volumes of what it has been 

the fashion to call the Shandean Library, is Les Bigar- 

rures et Touches dv Seigneur des Accords avec les Apoph- 
tegmes dv Sieur Gaulard et les Escraignes Dijonnovwes, 

&ec., Paris, 1614. Of this work of Etienne Tabourot, 

which, in spite of being more than once reprinted, re- 

mains rare, no English translation has hitherto, so far as 
we are aware, been issued. Not easy, indeed, would 
have been the task of translating some of the pictorial 
calembours which are the most significant portion of the 

Bigarrures. In the fine collection of books and manu- 

scripts of Mr. F. W. Cosens is a rendering by “J. B. of 

Charterhouse,” a writer of the middle of the seventeenth 


century, whose individuality has not yet been traced, 
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of a portion of these works. Of this a very limited 
edition, printed for private circulation at the cost of the 
owner of the MS., has been issued. A copy is now before 
us, As pointed out by A.S., by whom the volume is 
edited, and who is responsible for a short, interesting, 
and adequate preface, the title is a misnomer. One 
only of the works mentioned on the title of the French 
original is dealt with in the translation. We have no 
opportunity of reference to the edition of 1608, which 
has been followed, but the editions of 1588 and 1614 are 
before us, and the latter, at least, differs in no appre- 
ciable respect from the edition of 1608. What is given 
is Les Contes Facecieux dv Sieur Gaulard, Gentil-Homme 
de la Franche-Comte Bourguignotte, as are styled in the 
middle of the work what on the first title are de- 
scribed as “ Apophtegmes."’ A purpose of deriding the 
inhabitants of Franche-Comté, is said to have inspired 
Tabourot in the composition of this portion of his work. 
The stories told of the Sieur Gaulois resemble those 
preserved in the ’Acreia, erroneously attributed to 
Hierocles, and have many analogues in English and 
foreign literature. Here is a specimen, which serves to 
show at once the nature of the tales and the manner of 
the translation. “ Heareing a learned Philosopher dis- 
course of death, and how it is not to be feared, and that 
the stroake passes, and the dead feele no torment. 
* How,’ sayth M. Gaulard, ‘ doe they not feele the ffleas?’ 
Then, hauing the Philosophers answere No, ‘Truly 
then, I beleeue it is good some tymes to be dead.’” 
Every absurd story floating about is ascribed to this 
unfortunate gentleman. Some of Tabourot’s tales are 
omitted. Enough are left, however, to give a full idea 
of the Contes Facecieux. It is needless to say that the 
book constitutes an eminently desirable possession, 


A Dictionary of Miracles, Imitative, Realistic, and 
Dogmatic. With Illustrations. By the Rev. E, Cobham 
Brewer, LL.D. (Chatto & rao 

Iw adding one more to the list of works designed to save 

others the trouble in which he himself delights, our 

esteemed contributor Dr. Brewer puts on his title-page 
that the Dictionary of Miracles is produced in the fiftieth 
or golden year of his authorship. A serviceable and 
welcome little volume to the general reader is that he 
has issued, Those to whom miracles of modern days 
are matters of faith will, of course, turn to works of 
another clase, and will probably dissent from the kind of 
treatment Dr, Brewer has accorded. The dictionary is, 
however, intended for the general public, and by such 
it will be gladly accepted. One half only of the matter 

Dr. Brewer has collected is now published. If it is 

found inadequate, he has the other half in readiness. 

To explain the scheme and describe the execution of 

the dictionary would demand an amount of space we 

cannot spare. We content ourselves, accordingly, with 
introducing and recommending Dr. Brewer's new dic- 
tionary to our readers, 


Celestial Motions. By W. T. Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
(London, Stanford.) 

We are glad to welcome a second edition of this useful 
astronomical handbook. All the information has been 
carefully revised and brought up to date, while a notable 
addition is a diagram of the orbit of the Novembor 
meteors, a subject recently treated at length by Prof. 
Ball in his lecture at Montreal. 


In Sunny Switzerland. By Rowland Grey, (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Tux above is a story of not immoderate length, As 

the scene is laid partly on the Lake of Geneva and partly 

at Zermatt, it may serve to recall some pleasant recollec- 

tions to those acquainted with the ties, 


Mr, Extiot Srock has issued an English version of 
Er Sie Es, the now famous skit on the discoveries of M, 
Shapira by Herr Karl Maria Seyppel. This curious 
and indescribable production, in which the appearance 
of remote antiquity is copied with a fidelity that leaves 
nothing to be desired, has had a marvellous success in 
Germany, in which country no less than ten thousand 
copies were sold in the course of a few weeks. It is 
already known in England, and has met with some 
success. The production of an English version, however, 
giving local point and allusion to the illustrations, and 

ringing the whole within the comprehension of average 
Englishmen, can scarcely fail to add greatly to its popu- 
larity. The execution of this clever production, exter- 
nally and internally, is excellent. 


Le Livre for September 10 contains a long and inter- 
esting paper on a subject new to most bibliophiles, 
“ Bouquins et Bouquinistes Chinois,” The author of this 
is M. Maurice Jametel. To accompany some *‘ Nouvelles 
Recherches sur la Guirlande de Julie” of M. Paul 
d’Estrées is an admirable portrait of Julie d'Augennes 
de Rambouillet, etched by M. Lalauze, 


Tue name of the inventor of the Calendar for telling 
the Day of the Week, noticed in our last number, is John 
Mills, not John Wallis, 

THE publication of the Memorials of Charles White- 
head, which was announced last spring, but which was 
ons will take place during this month by Mr. 

liot Stock. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
as the — -— such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication - Duplicate.” = 


V. B. Repstoxe anp P. J. F, (“ Byron on 
Piers Plowman”) supply the reference to Moore's Life 
of Byron, p. 49, required by C. M.I, The extract given 
by the former is anticipated, ante, p. 199. 

M. M. Scnénsere (“Curious Marriages "’).—Refer- 
ences to these are so frequent there is scarcely a volume 
which does not contain them. “ Early Marriages” are 
— 6% §S, vi. 347; vii. 91, 134; viii. 94, 176, 413, 

8. A. Wetmore (“ Leonardo da Vinci ").—Your reply 
is anticipated, ante, p. 87. Your other communications 
will appear. 

J, Braven.—Your kind communication has been for- 
warded to Mason Marspgy, 

Corricerpa.—P. 184, col, 1, 1. 14, for “ Aug. 2,” read 
Avwg. 16; col. 2, 1, 35, for “ Roberto” read Roberts, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY; The FINE ARTS. Setond Edition. Demy 
Svo lés. 
RENAISSANCE in [TALY: ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 
Svo. 32s. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. First Series. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 

STUDIES of the GREBK Second Series. Second RBdition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. 

SKETCHES and STUDIGS in ITALY. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

ANIMI FIGURA. Feap. Svo. 5s. 

ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

SHAKSPERE'S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. Demy 
Svo. 

NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown Svo. 9s. 

The SONNBTS of MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTTI and TOM- 
MASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time into 
Khymed English. Crown Svo. 7s. 


MANY MOODS; a Volume of Verse. Crown Syo. 9s. 


Second Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contents :—The Inc AnU ded Irish Grievance—Ecce, 


Convertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism—A Speech at Eton— 

The French Play in London--Copyright—Prefaces to Poems, 

LAST BSSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 

MIXED BSSAYS. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 9s, 

Contents : — Democracy — Equality — Irish Catholicism and Rritish 
Liberalism—Perro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Litera- 
ture—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe 
—George Sand. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better Apprehension 

of the Bible. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 

*,* Popular Edition, Abridged, with a New Preface, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GOD and the BIBLE. A Review of Obj to “L and 

Dogma."’ Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, entirely Revised. 
With a Preface. Crown #vo. 9s. 
ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Puritanism and 
the Church of England. Third Edition, Revised. Small crown Svo. 
4s. 64. 
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WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Srols, Thittecath 
Bdition, With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


AURORA LEIGH. wea) Portrait. Eighteenth Bditict. Crown 


Ts. Gd.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d 
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